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INTRODUCTION 


Even in this age of imperative questions, it is unlikely 
that the American people will be called upon to grapple with 
moral issues more compelling than those which the trial of 
Adolf Eichmann projected into the arena of public discussion. 

The salient facts behind the Eichmann case were not 
new* They had been laid before the world 16 years earlier 
at Nuremberg, But Hitler’s furnaces were then barely cold; 
the Nuremberg trials of Nazi war criminals were, in a sense, 
but the final phase of the war itself* There was not enough 
time for public opinion to gain perspective, to grasp in full 
dimension the meaning of nazism as the embodiment of 
forces which required confrontation not alone on the battle¬ 
field and in the court of law, but also in the mind and 
conscience of the ordinary citizen* 

The arrest of the fugitive Eichmann in May 1960 seemed 
to present the opportunity for a searching review from the 
vantage point of relative detachment. Yet the circumstances 
under which he was brought to justice gave rise, under¬ 
standably, to controversies. As discussion centered on such 
matters as the illegal capture of the defendant, and the pros 


and cons of Israelis assumption of jurisdiction, there was 
danger that the moral questions implicit in the trial would 
receive scant consideration.* There was also the ever-present 
possibility that horrifying disclosures might monopolize at¬ 
tention; as a rule, people are inclined to welcome any 
diversion which postpones the day of reckoning with issues 
of consciences and surely the present case, with all its for¬ 
bidding aspects, could not be expected to prove an exception. 

True, the vast majority of Americans were far removed 
from the happenings that gave rise to Eichmann, yet even 
our comparatively remote relation to the Nazi horror, when 
analyzed in retrospect, raised painful questions. 

For where did we, as American citizens—where did our 
nation and its allies, as champions of freedom—lake a stand 
in the early days, when racism and terrorism were on the 
rise in Germany? Did we place ourselves firmly on the side 
of those few within that country who had the will and the 
courage to resist? Did we give unequivocal support to those 
outside Germany who warned that Hitler must be halted, 
not only to save lives immediately threatened, but for the 
sake of all humanity? Did we make sufficient effort to assure 
refuge for the relatively few who were able to escape? 

Was it possible that we failed to recognize how deeply 
we could be involved simply through default? Could it be 
that even today, silence or inertia in the presence of de¬ 
pravity might be lending momentum to forces similar in kind, 
if not in name, to those personified by Adolf Eichmann? 

Such questions call for stem self-examination, which 
means appraising both our personal attitudes and behavior, 
and our response as a national community, in the context 
of specific circumstances. But the context, in this instance, 
consisted of events which defied contemplation. They were 
indeed so far beyond our ken that no language held a 
word to describe them. Nor did coining the word “genocide” 

*See The Eichmann Case: Moral Questions and Legal Arguments. The American 
Jewish Committee, New York, Apr. 1961. 
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solve the problem of comprehension; the civilized mind 
recoils from envisaging, in all realism, the crime for which 
Eichmann was held accountable—the attempt to annihilate 
all Jews. 

Yet only by disciplining ourselves to absorb the facts be¬ 
hind this trial could we perceive the true meaning of totali¬ 
tarianism, anti-Semitism and genocide; and only by examin¬ 
ing our own relation to these evils could we hope to arrive 
at a course of action which would help eliminate them from 
our world. 

In short, of far greater moment than the verdict of the 
court were the judgments of the public on the larger issues 
implicit in the case. The American Jewish Committee there¬ 
fore set out to follow the tenor of these judgments as 
sounded in the nation’s daily newspapers and the religious 
press.* At its completion, the undertaking spanned two years 

from May 1960, when Eichmann was apprehended, to 
mid-June 1962, by which time reactions to his execution 
on May 31 had appeared in print. All in all, editorials in 
some 2,000 newspapers of general circulation were studied; 
likewise, articles and editorials in major religious journals, 
Catholic and Protestant. A parallel review of the Anglo- 
Jewish and Yiddish press, secular and religious, doubtless 
would have proved equally revealing and useful. But Jewish 
reactions to the Eichmann case are intertwined with a host 
of distinctive questions which merit, indeed require, sep¬ 
arate scrutiny. 

This survey does not attempt to measure the relative 
weights or geographic, political or social distribution of 
various opinions. The purpose was simply to examine two 
bodies of material which presumably reflect certain general 
underlying American preoccupations or attitudes. 

The two types of publications which were studied are 
different in purpose, orientation and readership. Editorials 

*A number of articles in leading magazines the New York Times Magazine, 
Saturday Review, the Saturday Evening Post and others—also were studied. 
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in the daily paper are addressed to the whole community in 
all its diversity. Their intent is to interpret succinctly those 
current events or issues which are judged by editors to be 
of general interest. The views expressed are by definition 
those of informed journalists—not necessarily specialists 
in history, law, religion or ethics. Compressed of necessity 
within a few paragraphs* the newspaper editorial is at best 
but a brief statement of opinion; we cannot assume, nor 
do we infer, that it can possibly reflect all the profound 
feelings evoked by an event so charged with catastrophic 
meaning as the Eichmann trial. 

Religious journals, on the other hand, are prepared by 
specialists for specialized audiences. Readers share with 
one another and with the editors certain religious commit¬ 
ments and values. Under these circumstances, current events 
with moral connotations often are discussed searchingly. Yet 
religious writers, precisely because of the range and depth 
of their concern, might very well find it difficult to convey, 
within the confines of an editorial or an article on some 
limited aspect of the trial, the full implications of conscience 
which they perceived in this case. 

In evaluating the material at hand, the built-in differences 
have been reckoned with. Care has been taken to read each 
kind of publication on its own term$. Even so, of course, 
there is no way of measuring to what extent the views 
expressed in either the general press or the religious papers 
reflect the attitudes and preoccupations of the public—or* 
conversely, how much influence these publications exert on 
the formation or articulation of public attitudes. But by and 
large it seems reasonable to suppose that the opinions of 
editors are based on assumptions generally shared by the 
communities of which they are a part. 

Therefore, even though these findings may not necessarily 
reflect or reveal the whole world of opinion beyond them, 
they may nevertheless identify certain lines of thought 
running through the minds of Americans generally. 
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OPINION IN THE GENERAL PRESS 


Newspaper editors in the United States reacted to the 
Eichmann ease with an exceptional outpouring of opinion. 
At the opening of the trial (Apr, 11, 1961), virtually all 
daily papers ran at least one editorial. Many printed several 
in close succession—even though the ill-fated Cuban invasion 
and a spectacular Soviet space flight were competing for 
attention. Thereafter, only a minority continued to comment 
regularly. Neither the beginning of Eichmann’s defense 
(June 20, 1961), nor the end of the courtroom proceedings 
(Aug. 14), nor the verdict and sentence (Dec* 11 and 15), 
nor the execution (May 31, 1962) occasioned reactions 
comparable in volume to those at the outset. 

Between the time of Eichmann J s capture in May 1960 
and the opening of the trial 11 months later, discussion 
centered on two questions: first, whether IsraeFs conduct 
in tracking Eichmann down and illegally taking him into 
custody was defensible; and second, whether Israel could 
justifiably claim the right to try him* After the court con¬ 
vened, the legal questions faded into the background as 
attention turned to the substance and significance of the 
case itself. 
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The Kidnaping Question 

Although Israel’s seizure of Eichmann in Argentina was 
extensively discussed, it occasioned little adverse comment. 
Editorial after editorial conceded, in the words of the Boston 
Record American (June 23, 1960), “Sense of proportion 
counsels that the human aspect of the Eichmann case take 
precedence over protocol”; or, as the Aledo, Ill., Times* 
Record phrased it (June 15), “It is not for us to question 
methods used by Israel in making the arrest.” 

Concern was generally expressed on political, rather 
than moral or legal, grounds. Most editors argued that Israel 
must make proper reparation for the violation of Argentine 
sovereignty; otherwise, a dangerous precedent would tie the 
free world’s hands in any future attempt to deal with Soviet 
kidnapings. Some editors predicted that Latin-American and 
Afro-Asian bloc voting on Argentina’s complaint before the 
UN might force the United States into an ambiguous posi¬ 
tion or embarrass the Western powers. Probably the strongest 
editorial in this vein appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune 
(June 18, 1960), expressing fear that Washington’s estimate 
of American Jewish voting pressure might lead the United 
States to oppose Argentina in the UN. This concern evap¬ 
orated quickly after the UN settlement—in effect, an official 
apology from Israel to Argentina. 

During the week after the UN decision, a few editorials 
complained that it was a mere face-saving device or that it 
implied UN sanction for Israel to try Eichmann. But the 
majority sentiment agreed with the editorial in the New 
York Journal-American (June 24, 1960; reprinted through¬ 
out the Hearst chain), which approved the wisdom and 
diplomacy of the UN in having settled the question to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 
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The Jurisdictional Question 

No newspaper questioned the value of Eichmann’s arrest 
or the necessity of punishment in some form. The knotty 
problem was whether Israel had the right, or was the proper 
agency, to try him. The main objections were, roughly, 
threefold; 

1) Eichmann’s crimes were committed in Europe, not 
Israel. He should therefore be brought before either an 
international court of some kind or a German court. 

2) These crimes were committed before there was a 
sovereign State of Israel; therefore, if Eichmann were tried 
in Israel, he would be prosecuted under an ex-post-facto law. 

3) The crimes were crimes against humanity. By defin¬ 
ing. them as crimes against the Jewish people, Israel was 
creating a victim’s tribunal, whose purpose would be venge¬ 
ance, not justice. 

These objections, voiced here and there throughout the 
country, were given the firmest, most lengthy exposition in 
the major organs of liberal opinion. Thus, the New York 
Times, after expressing utmost sympathy for Israel’s motives, 
said (June 8, I960)' 

The crimes he is accused of committing, as the Israelis them* 
selves charge, were committed against humanity. They were 
committed not in Israel but in Europe. 

The New York Post (June 2) held: 

The case is not Eichmann versus Israel; it is Eichmann versus, 
civilized man. And it should be resolved in a fashion that 
sustains and strengthens all the values the Nazis tried to destroy 
—the rule of law, of reason, of justice. 

The Phoenix, Ariz., Republic (June 12, 1960) noted that 
the Washington Post and the New York Times, while “both 
Jewisli-owned,” were nevertheless in favor of “less impas* 
sioned surroundings than Israel can offer.” 

The Washington Post, in a very early reaction (May 27, 
1960), was the first to sound the theme—taken up time and 



again by others—that while Israel’s feelings were readily 
understandable, vengeance could not be equated with justice. 
This soon became a crucial theme in the pre-trial discus¬ 
sions. It was very widely felt that civilized men should be 
particularly zealous in upholding their own principles of 
justice, in order to avoid any .taint of the very lawlessness 
they were dealing with. In the eyes of a democratic society, 
justice is rooted in scrupulous adherence to law. The trial, 
therefore, must be conducted “ . . under such conditions 
that its validity cannot well be questioned” (Omaha Evening 
World-Herald, June 11). As Professor Oscar Handlin put 
it (Commentary, Aug. 1960): 

[Justice] calls for recognition that the offense was directed not 
simply against the individual who suffered but against the whole 
Community. And it calls for adj udication by an imparti al 
process in terms of generally accepted principles. 

In one of the most heatedly discussed articles, which 
appeared in the New York Times Magazine (Jan. 22, 1961), 
Telford Taylor argued that Nazi crimes must be defined 
as having been committed against the entire international 
community. Thus, *':& Nuremberg trials were justified, but 
the Jerusalem trial would not be. There was a dangerous 
implication, Mr. Taylor said, in the attempt “to proscribe 
the murder of Jews as a ‘crime against Jews’” (as Israel 
had done in four of the 15 counts against Eichmann)—*as 
if mass murder were not a crime against non-Jews as well: 

To define a crime in terms of the religion or nationality of the 
victim, instead of the nature of the criminal act, is wholly out 
of keeping with the needs of the times and the trend of modem 
law. 

Connected with the problem of Israel’s special relation 
to Nazi crimes, but posed in more legalistic terms, was the 
question of trying Eichmann for acts he performed before 
Israel came into existence. He was, it was argued, about 
to be tried under an ex-post-facto law and by, as it were, 
an ex-post-facto state. Although not strongly dwelled upon, 
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this point was raised within the larger framework of every 
argument against Israels jurisdiction. 

All in all, Israel's right to hold the trial was challenged 
by probably half the newspapers in America. But editors 
expressed their disapproval with varying intensity. On one 
hand, the New York Post (June 2, 1960) regretfully 
observed: 

As a show trial of this sad century, what is being planned is 
part of a fateful morality play that began in Germany, It 
should properly end there. 

On the other hand, the Richmond, Ind., Palladium-Item 
(Feb, 21, 1961) scored 

a little upstart foreign state [which defies] the rights of their 
victims and of the government in the country where a fugitive 
may be located. 

By and large, the opposition was stated soberly, in the tone 
of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Post-Star (June 10, 1960): 

With every possible sympathy for the feelings of Israel, we do 
not believe the end justifies the means in this case* 

Most of those favoring Israel's jurisdiction did so despite 
legal objections, for the sake of a higher, or antecedent, 
justice. As the New York Herald Tribune (June 24, 1960) 
said: 

If any international court were prepared to try Eichmann, 
Israel’s claims might be weakened. But it is difficult to oppose 
the Israelis’ intentions without presenting a realistic alternative 
whereby he can be brought to justice. 

It is interesting to note—although puzzling to explain— 
that the only geographic area presenting a virtually uniform 
response was Wisconsin, a state whose dominant ethnic in¬ 
fluence is German. Wisconsin papers dismissed what the 
Sheboygan Press (June 16, 1960) referred to as “legalistic 
niceties" in the face of the higher principle they found to 
be at stake. The Marshfield News-Herald (June 11, 1960) 
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quoted at length from the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung, 
which said among other things: 

It is not for us to question the Israelis as to the where and how 
of the arrest. ... It is of no importance where Eichmann is 
brought to justice. 

Though* as we have seen, much of the jurisdictional dis¬ 
pute centered on the international nature of Eichmann’s 
crimes, initially only about half a dozen editors treated the 
question in the context of international law. Most concurred 
with the Rock Island, Ill., Argus (June 11, 1960) that 
“world law can be made by custom as well as by treaty.’* 
By mid-March 1961, at least three papers—the Spring- 
field, Ohio, Sun; Paterson, N. J., News; and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Gazette—predicted that the trial would set a precedent 
for the control of serious acts of lawlessness by any single 
nation. A month later, during the first week of the courtroom 
sessions, several papers announced that they had been per¬ 
suaded by Justice Michael A. Musmanno* testifying for the 
prosecution on the defense motion to dismiss the case, who 
argued that crimes against humanity “aren’t offenses against 
any geographical entity or against any territorial community. 
They are acts committed against a community of people 

Starting with the sentencing, in December 1961, inter¬ 
national law received more attention* A few papers* including 
the Boston Record American (Dec, 14) and others of the 
Hearst chain, thought the trial’s most important contribution 
was that it outlawed genocide or proved the need to outlaw 
t. An editorial syndicated in at least 20 papers—-among 
them the Belleville, Ill*, News-Democrat and Advocate (Apr* 
10, 1962)—reviewed the fadure of the United States to 
ratify the UN Genocide Convention; later, the Rochester, 
N. Y., Democrat & Chronicle (June 3, 1962) strongly endorsed 
the Convention, though without mentioning the United States 5 
negative role. Other papers argued in more general terms 
that effective international methods for controlling future 
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Eichmarms must be devised—a thought sometimes linked 
with reservations concerning the trials at Nuremberg and 
Jerusalem: 

In both cases tlie trial was rigged to give the appearance of 
impartial justice when the auspices. ** made impartiality impos¬ 
sible* However, the suitable auspices do not yet exist* and the 
Nuernberg and Eichmann trials were fumbling attempts to find 
a substitute. (Freeport, Ill*, Journal-Standard, June 2, 1962.) 

The validity of international law as such was questioned 
by no more than three or four papers—among them the 
Phoenix Gazette (Dec* 13, 1961), which claimed that the 
Soviet Union’s propaganda demand for a war-crimes trial 
of NATO commander General Adolf Heusinger was the re¬ 
sult of the West’s ill-advised adherence to “the empty forms 
of international law which in fact is no law at all*” A some¬ 
what larger number doubted or denied that the proceedings, 
whatever their moral importance, had strengthened inter¬ 
national law* Indeed, the Ponca City, Okla., News (June 
3 f 1962) likened Israel’s action to the stalking and slaying 
of Leon Trotsky as well as the modus operandi of the Mafia; 
and the Monessen, Pa*, Valley Independent (June 2, 1962) 
said if Eichmann had been shot by the Israeli agents who 
found him, it would have been “more fitting and just as legal” 
as “this example of justice perverted*” But most of the legal 
discussion during and after the sentencing dwelled on the 
points stressed at the outset, with a substantial minority still 
maintaining that the trial should not have taken place in 
Israel: 

Had Eichmann been tried by an international court, the verdict 
probably would not have been different Yet that decision would 
have been made by an independent judiciary, speaking for the 
conscience of all humanity, confirming the crime of genocide 
and establishing a legal precedent as a deterrent for the world 
against such crimes. {St Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 12*) 

By and large, however, there was a noticeable change in 
the tone of the objections. Some editors reiterating legal 
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doubts nevertheless praised the intent or conduct of the trial, 
endorsed the verdict or acknowledged that world opinion 
approved the handling of the case. Jurisdictional questions 
were no longer held to vitiate the proceedings as a whole. 

A similarly pragmatic attitude was evident among those 
papers which in retrospect accepted Israel’s jurisdiction. 
Very few based their approval on purely legal grounds, 
such as the Nuremberg precedent or the analogy between 
Eichmann’s deeds and the crime of piracy, which may be 
prosecuted by any sovereign state. Many more argued that, 
whatever the technicalities* it would have been intolerable 
to let Eichmann go free—a line taken even by a few papers 
which disapproved of the kidnaping or the conduct of the 
trial. A small number acknowledged that justice itself should 
not necessarily be judged by the procedural rules of Anglo- 
Saxon law: 

In the particular case of Eichmann, the Israeli law is producing 
more genuine justice than the U.S, law would he capable of. 
The Israelis are looking at the Eichmann crime with a realism 
that sweeps away as trivial, technicalities to which American 
jurisprudence attaches great importance, . , . Undoubtedly the 
Israelis have had both logic and real justice on their side. . . . 
(Fayetteville, N. C., Observer, Dec. 18,) 

That new ways must be found to deal with unprecedented 
crimes seems to have been recognized somewhat more widely 
after the trial than before: 

The man’s trial in Israel has been a legalistic extravaganza. Its 
outcome will give legalists farther [sic] excuses to preach 
sermons about what the law should be and what it isn’t. But 
nothing a lawyer can think of, much less say, can change the 
elemental fact. . . : Israel could not find him innocent. He was 
not innocent. Therefore it found him guilty. Those who insist 
Israel had no right to Judge him at all beg the question. Men 
always have had the right to judge other men for wrongdoing. 
(Canton, Ohio, Repository, Dec, 12, and five other Ohio papers,) 
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However, enough uncertainty persisted to inspire occa¬ 
sional warnings—as in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
(Dec* 12)—that Eichmann should not become a precedent 
for less unusual cases. 

In several instances, Israel was congratulated for having 
taken on a difficult cause in behalf of mankind. The Syracuse, 
N. Y., Herald-Journal (Dec, 12, 1961) asserted that she 
had greatly increased her international stature and justified 
her existence as a haven for the persecuted. A handful of 
editors saw moral or historic, if not necessarily legal, justice 
in the Jerusalem trial: 

If he was to die for his crimes, as he did, it was fitting that he 
should do so in Israel, the “homeland* 5 of his millions of 
victims. (Lafayette, Ind., Journal and Courier, June 4, 1962.) 


iThe Question of a Fair Trial 

In line with the jurisdictional doubts, there was occasional 
speculation as to whether a trial in Israel would be con¬ 
ducted fairly* In January 1961, Telford Taylor's article in 
the New York Times Magazine pointed out that Premier 
Ben-Gurion had already pronounced Eichmann guilty. Dur¬ 
ing late February and early March, several papers noted 
with anxiety a report that Judge Benjamin Halevi had once 
called Eichmann “Satan,” 

Yet the Christian Science Monitor, which was strongly 
critical at the time of Eichmann's seizure, found comfort a 
month later (June 25, 1960) in the expectation that there 
would be “.. . careful regard for the requirements of evi¬ 
dence and protection of the rights of the accused”—a feeling 
shared by the Pensacola, Fla,, News (June 13). The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (June 16) observed that Israel's argument 
that the greatest number of witnesses were residing within 
her borders was a most cogent one. 
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In commenting on the story about Judge Halevi, the New 
Brunswick, N. J., Home News (Mar. 2, 1961) said: 

Where, we ask in all good conscience, in the civilized world can 
there be found any human who has not some prejudice against 
this killer of millions? 

Addressing itself to the same point, the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun (Apr. 14, 1961) said: 

Certainly any court in the civilized world would he prejudiced 
against a creature who vigorously supervised the execution of 
six million human beings, none of whom had a fair trial, or any 
trial at all. 

After the verdict in December 1961, the conduct of the 
trial was much commented upon. A few harsh notes were 
sounded—one of the harshest by the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune, 
an unrelenting critic from the start, which termed the pro¬ 
ceedings (Dec. 13) “the worst stage-managed circus in 
modem history/’ equipped with “every hysterical and sen¬ 
sational device,’ 1 and made the surprising assertion that “not 
only did the trial soon bore the world, but a lot of people 
began feeling sorry for Eichmann.” Other disapproving 
voices were more temperate, sometimes expressing sympathy 
with Israel’s purpose even while scoring what was termed a 
propagandist^ exploitation of the judicial process (Pitts¬ 
burgh Post-Gazette and Sun-Telegraph; Kingsport, Tenn,, 
News, both Dec. 12). 

But the vast majority—about seven of every eight papers 
discussing the subject—found that the trial had been con¬ 
ducted with “impressive dignity,” “remarkable restraint,” 
“scrupulous fairness.” Comment in this vein came even from 
those, such as the Washington Post (Dec. 12, 1961), which 
continued to question the legal basis. The careful protection 
accorded the defendant’s rights was often noted—as in the 
Moultrie, Ga., Observer (Dec. 14), which said Israel had 
“bent over backward to prevent any semblance of criticism 
on allegations of ‘fixed’ justice.” The Philadelphia News 
(Dec. 16) cited West German praise of the proceedings; the 
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Lynn, Mass., Item and Telegram News (Dec* 12) saw a 
lesson for Communist nations in “the infinite care which a 
civilized state like Israel takes to make sure that even the 
most despised of accused persons gets justice.” 

Repeatedly, Israel was commended for avoiding sensa¬ 
tionalism and appeals to hate. The Milwaukee Journal (Dec. 
17) handsomely acknowledged that earlier fears on this score 
had been laid to rest: 

Far from arousing new anti-Semitism, the trial won new ad¬ 
miration. Far from becoming a circus, it leaned the opposite 
way to the point of tedium. Far from inciting Israelis to hate 
Germans, they know best of all, now better than ever, how 
wrong and stupid it is to hate individual members of any people 
or race just for belonging to it. 

Apparently, the proceedings themselves also dispelled most 
of the earlier suspicions that Israel’s main objective was to 
seek revenge. At any rate, the subject, so prominent at the 
outset, was generally dropped* Less than half a dozen papers 
—among them the Hartford, Conn., Courant (Dec* 12) — 
suggested that the verdict might have been prompted by 
vengeance, and not many more later saw an element of 
revenge in the execution* 

The Penalty 

The verdict of guilty was universally expected. Editorial 
after editorial in December 1961 opened with such phrases 
as “It was no surprise . * *” or “One of the year’s most anti- 
climactic events* . .,” Without exception, the court’s decision 
was accepted as just—-even by papers which continued to 
express reservations about the legal basis of the trial, such 
as the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dec, 12), 

In contrast, the question how to punish Eichmann stirred 
widespread controversy. Throughout the 5%-month period 
between the sentence and execution, the penalty was the most 
discussed topic of all. 
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To the majority of editors, the problem was plainly per¬ 
plexing. Sometimes it was sidestepped or minimized with 
the argument that the fate of this criminal was unimportant. 
Premier Ben-Gurion’s statement to that effect was echoed by 
many papers. Something like a sense of relief that the prob¬ 
lem was Israel’s, not America’s, could occasionally be dis¬ 
cerned between the lines: 

In a sense, all civilized men and women are . . . Eichmann 5 s 
prosecutors and judges. But Israel was willing to take the re¬ 
sponsibility alone; let her then be alone responsible for determin¬ 
ing the sentence. (Hartford, Conn., Times, Dec. 18.) 

The widespread feeling of bafflement was well conveyed 
by the Pine Bluff, Ark,, Commercial (Dec- 16): 

Eichmann has been sentenced to hang, and we are as perplexed 
about his case as ever. . . . Most vexing of all, perhaps, is the 
question of how crimes of such enormity can be punished at 
all. We have some vague sense that humanity missed an im¬ 
portant turning in the Eichmann case, but this is not a feeling 
we are able to express very clearly. 

A handful of editors felt that only Israel, or only persons 
who had suffered under Hitler, could properly take a stand 
on the issue. Thus, the Bristol, Pa., Courier (June 2, 1962), 
rather than set forth an opinion of its own, cited the re¬ 
actions of local residents who had been refugees from 
nazism; and the Detroit News (May 31, 1962) qualified a 
plea for Eichmann’s life with the acknowledgment that “only 
the Jews have in our time suffered as they did, and for us, 
spared that horror, it is impudent to advise.” 

That one life could not atone for six million was univer¬ 
sally recognized, but beyond this truism, opinions clashed 
head-on. 

For example, while many papers agreed that “hanging 
is too good for this arch-fiend,” they were at odds as to the 
alternative. The Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator (Dec, 11, 
1961) said Eichmann should be imprisoned with the memory 
of his victims; but the Bridgeton, N. J«, News (Dec. 19), 
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believing him incapable of remorse, felt that prison would 
be no punishment. The Waterbury, Conn., Republican (Dec. 
16) simply called for a “more poetic” form of justice* 
Martin Buber’s suggestion that Eichmann be imprisoned 
in Israel to perform useful labor was echoed by the New 
York Times (Dec. 16) and others. The Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill., Courier (Dec. 14) thought he might be set free to 
become a Caindike outcast; but the Janesville, Wis., Gazette 
(Dec. 16) countered that he certainly would be assassinated 
upon his release. A handful of papers—among them the 
Alameda, Calif*, Times-Star (Dec* 15)—thought he might 
be preserved as a living exhibit, an idea rejected by at least 
one editor as unworthy: 

Eichmann in a “fishbowl 5 ’ would not say much for the justice 
or humaneness of his exhibitors. . . . The idea * . * is too similar 
to what one might have expected Eichmann or Hitler to have 
ordered for the punishment of Roosevelt or Churchill had the 
Nazis won World War II. (Emporia, Kans., Gazette, Feb. 7, 
1962*) 

Some agreed with the Greenfield, Mass*, Recorder-Gazette 
(Dec. 15, 1961) that death, though inadequate, was still “the 
only effective answer for single or multiple murder.” The 
Paducah, Ky., Sun-Democrat (Dec. 12) feared hanging would 
make Eichmann a martyr, while the Jamestown, N. Y*, Post- 
Journal (Dec. 18) felt that speedy execution would fore¬ 
stall a martyr image* Later, the New York Daily Mirror 
(June 2, 1962) endorsed Eichmann’s execution as “a re¬ 
affirmation of the inevitability of justice^ triumph,” whereas 
the Pawtucket, R. I*, Times (same date) spoke of the sense 
of futility, the “inexplicable, almost nauseating emptiness . . . 
the cloying odor of an execution” that remained. Similar dis¬ 
agreement prevailed concerning the value of Eichmann’s 
death as a deterrent to future tyrants. 

Opinion was no less divided where the pros and cons of 
capital punishment were discussed in general terms* As early 
as June 1960, when the execution of Caryl Chessman, the 
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notorious sex criminal, was stirring much dehate, advocates 
of the death penalty used Eichmann as a case in point: 

While the modern cultists insist that the progress of civilization 
has put a higher premium on human life and that putting people 
to death accomplishes no purpose, to gloss over the guilt of 
Adolf Eichmann would give free rein to further racial horrors. 
(Danville, Va. 5 Bee, July 6, 1960.) 

The sentencing of Eichmann evoked several editorials in 
similar vein, some of them quite angry. For example, the 
Warren, Pa., Times-Mirror (Dec. 20, 1961) referred acidly 
to the dilemma posed for “soft-headed and soft-hearted 
liberals.” A few editorials asserted that even opponents of 
capital punishment must be tempted to make an exception 
in this case-—a surmise borne out by the reactions of several 
papers, including the Binghamton, N. Y., Sun-Bulletin (June 
2, 1962), hut flatly contradicted by others: 

If Eichmann is destroyed at one sunrise, there will be nothing 
improved or truly satisfied by the time of the next. If one 
cannot question the difference between wanton murderings and 
righteous justice, one can yet recognize the similarity which 
pervades and fatally infects all taking of life. (Hackensack, N. J., 
Record, Dec. 15, 1961.) 

Similarly, after Eichmann’s death, the Troy, Ohio, News 
(June 2, 1962) questioned “whether anything was really 
accomplished by dropping this miserable man through a 
gallows trapdoor. Or whether anything is ever accomplished 
by capital punishment . . The Atlanta Constitution (June 
2, 1962) felt that capital punishment breeds a fatal com¬ 
placency : 

Humankind is really quite glad. .. .And that is just the trouble 
with this hanging, as it is with most capital punishments* It 
gets what they did off our consciences and frees us to feel clean 
and nice. We aren^t, and we need living lessons to remind us of 
it instead of strangling the dark vision of ourselves with a rope. 

The perplexities of the case led a few papers into what 
seemed like outright paradox. The St, Petersburg, Fla., Times 
(Dec. 16) declared its “unswerving opposition” to capital 
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punishment in general, presumably on humanitarian grounds, 
but went on to oppose hanging Eichmann as too humanitarian 
—“too quick and easy an out,” The Lewiston, Maine, 
Journal (Dec, 15) took a similar position. 

Yet, very few were inspired by vindictiveness. There was 
no reiteration of the thought expressed 18 months earlier 
by the Charleston, S. C., News and Courier (June 25, 1960) 
that Eichmann might be “well qualified ... as a candidate 
for lynching.” The tone adopted by the St. Joseph, Mo., 
News-Press (Dec. 17, 1961) was quite unusual: 

It is too bad this satanic beast can pay with only one life for 
the millions of innocent lives he annihilated, . . , Let no Jew 
worthy of the name of that Chosen People of Almighty God dare 
to plead for clemency. 

In the majority of instances, approval of the death sen* 
tence was based o^ the concept of elementary justice: 

Men are punished with death for killing one human being. In 
some instances, they pay with their lives even when they did not 
intend to kill. Why, then, should anyone talk of sparing the life 
of an individual who planned and directed in cold blood the 
killing of millions? {Passaic, N. J., Herald-News, Dec, 16.) 

A reprieve would have been impossible to justify among 
the survivors of the Nazi terror, said the Bakersfield Cali¬ 
fornian (June 4, 1962). The execution was interpreted as 
“an act of justice and of remembrance” (New York Herald 
Tribune, June 1, 1962) and as “a symbol that the primacy 
of conscience ... is ultimately insisted upon by all mankind 
—that there actually is a natural law” (Ansonia, Conn., 
Sentinel, June 1, 1962), A few papers saw Eichmann’s 
death as a purification rite rather than a penalty: 

The man had forfeited all right to consideration as a person. 

It was not a matter of punishing him for his crimes.. - - The 
basic fact is that Eichmann was an evil thing that should be 
destroyed. (Gary, Ind,, Post-Tribune, June 1, 1962.) 

In the opposing camp it was felt that the hanging was 
pointless or detracted from the moral lessons of the case. 
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“Eichmann’s trial . . . served a constructive purpose,” de¬ 
clared the Duluth, Minn,, News-Tribune (June 2, 1962); 
“his death can serve none.” The Albany, N. Y., Knicker¬ 
bocker News (June 4, 1962) emphasized that the execution 
did not “diminish by one jot the hatred of man for man 
that persists in the world.” 

According to several papers, Israel had thrown away 
the chance to set a great moral example. The Nowata, 
Okla., Star (Dec. 19, 1961) accused “Jewish authorities” 
of failing to overcome evil with good, and upbraided them 
for making “perhaps their greatest blunder since the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus Christ.” Elsewhere the point was made in 
moderate language. The Chicago News (Dec. 16) declared 
that many people had expected the Jerusalem court to 
sharpen the contrast between nazism and civilization by some 
“spectacular gesture of mercy,” while the Franklin, Va. ? 
Tidewater News (Dec. 21) said that: 

Israel has an opportunity to show that, morally, it stands for 
something. Nobody will blame them if they hang Eichmann. 
But many will respect them all the more if they don’t. 

After the execution, the Boston Herald (June 3, 1962) 
wished another outcome had been possible: 

Commutation.. . would have been a dramatic, a magnificent 
gesture. ... It would have proclaimed that Israel, speaking in 
this case for Jewry everywhere, carried reverence for human 
life to its ultimate end, 

A few papers deplored the sentence or execution as Mosaic 
“eye-for-eye” justice, sometimes pointing out at the same 
time that Jewish ethics had progressed beyond this concept 
long ago: 

Israel has been among the modem states that has [sic] frowned 
upon capital punishment This is not strange. The learned men 
and the Talmudic rabbis of ancient days also spoke out against 
the death penalty for crime. . . . There has been and still is 
enough killing by men of men in the world. . . . (Wilmington, 
Del., Journal—Every Evening, Dec. 18.) 
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Others explicitly contradicted these views: 

There is no application of the Mosaic law of an eye-for-an-eye 
in Eichmann*s hanging. (Paducah* Ky,, Sun-Democrat, June 3, 
1962.) 

We cannot imagine any judge deciding that this man should 
have any clemency. We cannot imagine any judge giving it to 
him even if he was tempted through misplaced charity and a 
sense of “forgive your enemies,” (Kingsport, Tenn,, Times, 
June 1*1962.) 

Only a very few papers—among them the Portland, Ore., 
Journal (Dec, 18, 1961)—cited the dubious legality of the 
proceedings as possibly militating against execution. Another 
argument, likewise infrequent* stressed that mankind was 
merely “salving its conscience” by killing “a petty and, by 
all appearances, demented individual” (Roanoke,’ Va., Times, 
Dec. 14), as if his death could wipe that slate clean 
(Franklin, N. H,, Journal-Transcript, Dec, 28). This act, 
according to the Lincoln, Nebr., Star (Dec. 14), would 

tend to balance the books on the unequal proposition that the 
punishment of one man is equal to the murder of millions. It 
would accept genocide as a human crime that could be bargained. 

Perhaps the most curious objection came from the Ann 
Arbor* Mich,, Daily (Jan 6, 1962), whose editor termed 
the sentence “the latest crime against the Jewish people 51 
because it implied that every murdered Jew was “only one 
six-millionth of a human being. 11 Asserting that the victims 
had gained “a kind of dignity” through their sufferings, the 
editorial concluded that now “the Israelis have robbed them 
of that dignity by seeking to contain the crimes of Adolf 
Eichmann within legal definition. 55 

The speed with which Eichmann was put to death after 
his appeal for clemency had been denied was commented 
upon in about a dozen papers—-for the most part favorably: 

There was no waiting for the condemned man such as has been 
the case in other countries, including our own.. ,, Any delay 
was [sic] cruelty which could not be justified even for Eich* 
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mann.... The way In which Eichmann was dealt with should 
be a suggestion to authorities in this country- The indefensible 
custom is for cases of major criminals facing capital punish¬ 
ment to be dragged out for years. (Pittsburg, Kans., Sun, 
June 3, 1962.) 


Images of Eichmann 

The Eichmann case broke into the news only nine days 
after the execution of Caryl Chessman in California. Con¬ 
victed of kidnaping and sentenced to the gas chamber, 
Chessman had preserved himself for 12 years by recourse 
to all legal means. His case had gained worldwide notoriety. 
Editors, seeking to dramatize just how bestial Eichmann was, 
frequently compared him with Chessman: 

- . . no sympathy should be wasted upon Eichmann, as was 
given to the perverted sex-fiend Caryl Chessman, when the 
latter was able to delay his deserved punishment for so many 
years with legal tricks, in an absurd farce of justice- (Spring- 
field, III., State Register, June 28, 1960.) 

In March 1961, another close-at-hand example was found 
in the horrifying case of Fred Thompson, who, after luring 
a little girl from her street-play in the Chelsea district of 
New York, had sexually assaulted, mutilated and murdered 
her. Once again, by drawing a parallel with acts commonly 
recognized as fiendish, several editors attempted to visualize 
the charges against Eichmann. 

With the invasion of Cuba in mid-April 1961, shortly 
after the opening of the trial, Eichmann was compared to 
Castro: 

We see Fidel Castro has announced there will be H no mercy 
shown” for the invaders of Cuba last week. . . . Someone re¬ 
marked that perhaps Castro is attempting to out'Eich Eichmann. 
(Pawhuska, Okla., Journal-Capital, Apr. 23, 1961.) 

After Castro's offer to trade the lives of prisoners for tractors, 
more than 70 papers compared this move with Eichmann’s 
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bid to trade a million Jewish lives for ten thousand trucks* 
A year later, several papers—among them the Newport 
News, Va., Press (Apr* 14, 1962) and the Lock Haven, Pa., 
Express (June 2, 1962)—compared Eichmann with the in¬ 
surgent French generals, Raoul Salan and Edmond Jouhaud, 
then on trial as chiefs of the Secret Army terrorist organi¬ 
zation in Algeria. 

Before and after the execution, a good many papers 
attempted to penetrate beyond the official Eichmann, as it 
were, to some comprehension of his character. But except 
for a general consensus that he was unrepentant and un¬ 
deserving of compassion, no clear picture emerged. Eich¬ 
mann was seen as “the arch demon of all times 7 ’ (Streator, 
ILL, Times-Press, June 4, 1962) and as a “hum-drum villain” 
(Greensboro, N. C., News, June 2, 1962); as a sadist who 
delighted in the cries of his victims (Austin, Tex., States¬ 
man, June 1, 1962) and as an impassive bureaucrat to whom 
they were mere units (Kingsport, Tenn., News, May 8, 
1962). No man of Eichmann’s stripe could possibly believe 
in God, said the Albuquerque, N. M., Journal (June 2, 
1962); the Pasadena, Calif., Independent (June 5, 1962) 
declared, contrariwise, that his profession of religious faith 

was not derisive, as it may have seemed. It is the dogmatists, 
those who are unthinkingly willing to go “by the book ? \ *. who 
are always the most certain of their warped concepts of the 
great scheme of things... . 

A good many papers, including the Anniston, Ala., Star 
(June 1, 1962), thought Eichmann a coward for asking to 
have his sentence commuted; on the other hand, the Arkansas 
Gazette (Little Rock, June 3, 1962), maintained that he 
“was a man, or at least died with some of the dignity be¬ 
fitting a man.” The Davenport, Iowa, Times (June 1, 1962) 
interpreted him as a dual personality: an amoral criminal 
who also sought to be a conventional German army officer. 

To bring the crimes of the Hitler era into imaginable 
compass, some editors resorted to statistical illustrations. 
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The Sacramento, Calif,, Union (June 4, 1962), for example^ 
pointed out that the Nazis killed 

as many men, women, children and infants as there would he 
in 25 cities the size of Sacramento ,,, enough to span our entire 
continent from the Atlantic to the Paeific standing nearly 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Others turned to works of literature; thus, the Durango, 
Colo,, Herald (Jan, 16, 1962) devoted an editorial to a 
summary of Mila 18, Leon Uris’ novel of the Warsaw ghetto. 
But the attempts to relate Eichmann and his deeds to 
some measurable magnitude of horror were not very numer¬ 
ous, Throughout, the majority of editorials were concerned 
with what larger meaning the case might hold for the world, 
and particularly for Americans, 


An Era on Trial 

As the trial progressed, Eichmann himself began, in the 
words of one editor, to “fade away,” Comment after com¬ 
ment referred to him as too “puny and insignificant” in him¬ 
self to matter, except as the embodiment of “totalitarianism,” 
“prejudice” or “man’s inhumanity,” He is seen “by every* 
body,” said the Steubenville, Ohio, Herald-Star (June 12, 
1961) “as only the symbolic defendant,” An editorial in 
the Auburn, N, Y., Citizen-Advertiser (Apr, 8, 1961), which 
also appeared in at least 25 other papers across the country, 
opened with the announcement that “a whole era goes on 
trial,” 

Yet even though the Nazi era was seen in the prisoner’s 
dock, there was little direct discussion of nazism itself. True, 
one of the most widely distributed editorials, published by 
Editorial Research Reports in December 1961 and printed 
in more than 40 papers, emphasized that Eichmann had 
been tried as a symbol, or representative, of the Nazi system; 
and the same thought was echoed in dozens of papers at the 
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time of Eichmann’s appeal and execution. But explicit refer¬ 
ences to Germany as the breeding ground of this system were 
rare; as a rule the world, rather than the German nation, 
was held responsible for permitting the growth of nazism. 
Strong criticism of Germany as a whole appeared in half 
a dozen papers or less: 

If any people ever deserved mass indictment it was the German 
people who suffered Adolf Hitler and his Nazi ilk to rise to 
power, , , , The German people knew the meaning of the smells 
of scorched, flesh permeating the cities and countryside near the 
Nazi gas chambers and crematoria. . . . (Easton, Pa,, Express, 
Dec, 15, 1961,) 

Elsewhere, the Germans were explicitly exonerated: 

Most of the German people were not aware of the enormity of 
what was going on, nor was the outside world. The true horror 
of the extermination camps became apparent only after Germany 
had been overrun by the Allies, (Albany, N. Y,, Knickerbocker 
News, Dec. 12, 1961.) 

Only two papers of all those surveyed related the Nazis 
in any way to German history or German culture. The 
Norwich, Conn,, Bulletin (June 12, 1961) discussed the 
way in which General Erich Ludendorff had been a powerful 
influence for Nazi ideas, particularly anti-Semitism, before 
Hitler came to power. The Ripley, N. Y., Review, a weekly 
(Apr, 13, 1961), pointed out that Hitler, although not a 
Lutheran, was worse than Martin Luther, who had said the 
Jews must be driven from Germany and their synagogues 
burned; the editorial then went on to say that all Christians 
in Germany “should hang their heads in shame,” 

Anxiety over the possibility of arousing anti-German 
feeling was especially marked at the outset. The editorial 
in the Hearst papers on the eve of the trial (Apr. 10, 1961), 
announcing acceptance of its legality, went on to say: 

It is our profound hope the trial . . . WILL NOT lead to falsely 
associating the great majority of German people of this present 
era with Nazi barbarities they look back on with loathing and 
iliame. 
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By the time of the verdict, this concern had ebbed. But 
even then, only a few papers directly coupled nazism with 
Germany. The Orangeburg, S. C., Times and Democrat (Dec. 
24, 1961) predicted the disclosures would help curb German 
neo-nazism and any posthumous glorification of Hitler; the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Times (Dec. 12) and the York, Pa., 
Gazette and Daily (Dec. 14) took a less sanguine view, the 
latter citing a revival of German nazism as a possible danger. 
Subsequently, about half a dozen papers-—including the 
Charlotte, N. C, News (June 7, 1962)—deplored the execu¬ 
tion because it removed a much-needed living reminder of 
the Nazi past. Germany’s present frame of mind was the 
subject of some speculation. The Huntsville, Ala., Times 
(June 1) and the Portland Oregonian (June 2) held that 
the present generation had virtually buried the memory and 
guilt of the Nazi era*; the Jacksonville, Fla., Journal (June 
23) and a few other papers noted the German Lutheran 
church’s “Operation Penance”-—a youth movement to recruit 
volunteers for work projects in Israel and the formerly Nazi- 
occupied countries. In most newspapers, however, nazism was 
referred to, not as a specifically German phenomenon* but 
simply as “totalitarianism”—as one instance of a potentially 
universal threat. 

Similarly detached and imprecise were most of the refer¬ 
ences to anti-Semitism. In the early editorials, the word itself 
appeared probably no more than two dozen times, and in 
these few instances it was used as a synonym for all forms 
of prejudice and persecution. No less than 300 papers used 
Robert Bums’ phrase, “man’s inhumanity to man.” An 
editorial appearing in the Lebanon, Pa., News, and other 
papers (June 6, 1961) was representative, both in language 
and spirit, of the closest approach to the subject: 

Not only is Adolf Eichmann, the fiendish Nazi, on trial for 
murdering six million Jews, but humanity itself is at the bar of 
justice in Jerusalem on charges of genocide, bigotry, and 
inhumanity. 
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Later, thanks to the searching questions asked hy Justice 
Moshe Landau concerning the causes and cures of anti- 
Semitism, the discussion became somewhat more specific; 
a handful of papers—among them the St. Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer Press (Jan. 3, 1962)—mentioned local swastika 
daubings as symptoms of deep-seated anti-Jewish attitudes. 
But the topic was never widely taken up; there were few 
frontal attacks like the following from the Portland, Ore., 
Journal (Dec. 18, 1961): 

* . * “Race-conscious madness 55 did not die with Hitler. Jews 
are being persecuted now behind the Iron Curtain, though not 
on the scale of the Hitler era. Even in so enlightened a land as 
ours, bitter and unreasoning race prejudice lives.- It is shameful 
to have to admit such a thing, but we have people calling them¬ 
selves Americans who applaud what Eichmann did. 


Responsibility of the Individual and Society 

Even though so widely regarded as the symbol of an evil 
era and depraved regime, Eichmann was not relieved of 
personal responsibility. During the first week of the trial, 
the Christian Science Monitor (Apr. 18, 1961) pointed out: 

If one important tenet of international law emerged from the 
Nuremberg trials, it may be that individuals cannot wholly 
dissociate themselves from crimes against the conscience of 
humanity, from barbarities that offend even the law of war, 
by pleading obedience to orders* 

This remained the representative view. With few exceptions, 
it was agreed that the ultimate decision between right and 
wrong rests with each individual, that moral accountability 
cannot be escaped on the plea of “obeying orders”: 

Eichmann did not have to obey his Nazi superiors, any more 
than Socrates had to obey the Athenian authorities. He had 
other choices—defection or martyrdom. . . . The choice is not 
easy. But it is always open and should not be forgotten, (Greens¬ 
boro, N. C. s News, Dec. 15,196L) 
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But only during the last acts of the drama was there 
much discussion of the tragic dilemmas this moral standard 
might pose for ordinary persons. While the appeal was 
pending, the East Liverpool, Ohio, Review (Mar. 21, 1962) 
stated that the airmen who bombed Hiroshima undoubtedly 
would have pleaded obedience to orders if tried in Japan. 
A few papers suggested that the conflict between personal 
morality and military necessity might sometimes be impos¬ 
sible to resolve—“even in the Israeli army,” said the 
Hutchinson, Kans., News (June 4, 1962); and the Dodge 
City, Kans., Globe (June 2, 1962) asked: 

Certain crimes, such as EichmamTs may be beyond the border 
line of toleration, but what sort of guidepost will a present-day 
soldier have to tell him he is in danger of going beyond that 
line? ... [This] may be the best a modern can hope for— that 
he not be forced to make such a decision as that Eichmann 
faced and failed the test on. 

Repeatedly the choice was posed in terms of man vs, the 
totalitarian state, “If you truly believe that the State takes 
precedence over all else, conscience has only one obligation 
—-to obey the State,” said the Newark, N. J*i Star-Ledger 
(Dec. 17, 1961). The Chattanooga, Tenn., News Free Press 
(Dec. 12, 1961) was perhaps the only paper to characterize 
the problem as a conflict between man’s responsibilities to 
other men and to God, Others thought the trial illustrated the 
corruption bred by power (Jacksonville, Fla., Journal, May 
31, 1962), the evils of powerful centralized government 
(Paris, Tenn., Post-Intelligencer, June 2, 1962), the per¬ 
version of patriotism unchecked by individual conscience 
(Greensboro, N. C., News, same date), or the madness of 
crowds (Freeport, Ill., Journal-Standard, same date). 

Many took the position that not Eichmann alone, but all 
of Western society was guilty of moral defection—“all those 
more ordinary people everywhere who merely go along with 
what is being done without ever taking to themselves respon- 
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sibility for deciding or caring whether the ultimate result 
s to be good or bad” (Manchester, Conn., Herald, Dec. 12, 
1961). Except for an editorial in the Boulder, Colo., Camera 
(Dec, 6, 1961), reprinted by the Christian Science Monitor 
(Jan, 19, 1962), which expressly rejected the idea that 
society is at fault in the misdeeds of individuals, it was 
generally agreed that 

we share a guilt by complicity—a guilt bom of silence; a 
silence maintained at a time when human dignity demanded 
that a voice be raised,... (Hastings, N. Y., News, Apr. 12, 1961.) 

Or, in the words of the Lewiston, Maine, Sun (Apr, 11, 
1961): 

This trial will remind Western society . . . that they too share 
the responsibility for what happened at Belsen, at Mauthausen, 
and at Auschwitz. 

One paper, the Joplin, Mo., Globe (Dec, 17, 1961) sought 
to offset the failure of humanity by citing the aid given by 
Christians to Jews. About a dozen took a bleakly pessimistic 
view, interpreting the case as proof that civilization is far 
from stable: 

There are whole generations, whole centuries and sometimes 
whole eras when the world moves not forward but backward. 
... It is, indeed, difficult to say that since the days of the Nazi 
crimes the world, or even life in our own country, has moved 
forward. (New Castle, Ind., Courier-Times, Dec. 8, 1961.) 

For the most part, however, moral responsibility was 
discussed in broad terms, in the context of warnings against 
bigotry: 

If some such madness should strike the world again, it is more 
than possible that neither Germans nor Jews would be involved. 
Let all people viewing either the victims or their tormentors say, 
“There, but for the grace of God, stand we.” (New Kensington, 
Pa., Dispatch, June 1 , 1961.) 
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Lessons for Americans 

Editors were often sternly self-critical and sought re¬ 
peatedly to drive home certain object lessons to their fellow 
citizens: 

* . . Each man on any block who boasts his superiority because 
of race or creed, who condones the indignities to which millions 
of his fellow men are subjected, wbo refuses to speak up when 
the helpless are persecuted, shares some of the guilt that 
Eichmann has admitted. ... (Jamestown, N. Y., Sun, Sept. 15, 
1961.) 

The Brownsville, Tex., Herald (May 24, 1961) remarked 
that Americans are in no position to condemn the “fiendish 
Germans” when racist mobs roam the streets here; “It is 
from such passions as these that the Hitlers arise and 
flourish.” The Tulsa, Okla., Eagle (Apr. 13, 1961) also 
warned that native race supremacists “could, like others, 
decide that the solution to their problem . . . lies in a course 
like that of the German Reich.” But no paper was more un¬ 
sparing on the subject of American race relations than the 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Journal (Dec. 16, 1961): 

Let [Eichmarm] be taken to a bus station in McComb, Miss,, 
or to a railway terminal in Albany, Ga., and let the people who 
would mob their brothers see a man who has expressed hatred 
supremely—see him shackled and doomed to a living death. 
Let him he taken to meetings of White Citizens Councils, the 
John Birch Society, the Minute Men—to every meeting where 
hatred is being organized by hierarchies into a machine. 

Taking a similar view, the Vandergrift, Pa., News-Citizen 
(Dec. 12, 1961) pointed directly to American ultra-rightists: 

Today we are witnessing a kind of rightist hysteria in the United 
States which could, if left to its own devices and if enough people 
are willing to be henchmen, lead to a Hitler or worse right here. 

The Coos Bay, Ore,, World (Apr. 6, 1961) cautioned that 
Americans had no right to regard Eichmann as an alien 
monster, recalling such blots on our history as the persecu- 
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tion of the Chinese in Oregon in the 19th century and the 
near-genocide suffered by the American Indians. A different 
reproach was leveled at America in the Sacramento, Califs 
Union (June 4, 1962), which pointed to the government’s 
failure to provide asylum for more than a few of the victims 
of nazism, and hoped that the admission of refugees from 
Hungary in 1956, and from Red China in 1962, signaled a 
change of heart 

In a few instances, preparations for nuclear war were 
scored as a prelude to a crime as great as Eichmann’s: 

Black as was the slaughter of the Jews, the world is faced with 
Outrages equally as dastardly, unless it finds ways and means 
to outlaw nuclear weapons. . . . Our government contemplates 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars to build 
shelters on a nation-wide basis. If there is any doubt as to the 
sanity of world leadership, this plan should remove it. (Vallejo, 
Calif., Times Herald, Dec* 19, 1961.) 

But the most frequent admonition was to see in communism 
the present-day embodiment of the totalitarian threat. Thus, 
the Baltimore, Md., News-Post and other Hearst papers pub¬ 
lished an editorial (Apr, 13, 1961), which said: 

Trials for immeasurable viciousness should not end with the 
conclusion of the proceedings in the Jerusalem courtroom. 
The world still waits for the record of the massacre of freedom, 
loving Hungarians by the Red Army . . . millions of Chinese 
by their own Communist rulers. 

With a touch of heavy irony, the Salem, Ore., Capital 
Journal (Apr. 13, 1961) observed: 

People are funny. ... So Eichmann may be acquitted as a world 
hero and perhaps sanctified as a saint along with Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin. 

The San Bernardino, Calif., Sun (June 5, 1962) asked: 

Other killers—the power-mad despots who ordered the in¬ 
humane slaughter in Budapest and the terrible genocide in Tibet 
—still are deemed fit company with which to negotiate. When 
will they be called to the bar of justice...? 
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In contrast, only a small number of papers saw an analogy 
between nazism and present-day racial oppression in South 
Africa: 

Hendrik Verwoerd is pursuing a course that can Only end in 
disaster. .. .Then Verwoerd will take his place in history with 
the Hitlers and the Eicbmanns. (Passaic, N. J., Haledon Record, 
May 30, 1962.) 


What the Trial Accomplished 

At the start, a good deal of attention turned to Premier 
Ben-Gurion’s pronouncement that Israel hoped to remind the 
present generation of the horrors which mankind had once 
allowed to happen, and must never again permit. About 
four-fifths of the editorials approved the revival of these 
memories as beneficial, particularly to youth. Opinion was 
overwhelmingly with the Janesville, Wis., Gazette (June 11, 
1960): 

*.. [the trial] will help to prevent a recurrence of such barbar¬ 
ism will give young people reason to shudder in horrO-r at the 
blandishments of pro-Nazis and pro*Fascists. 

Among those who disagreed, many did so on the grounds 
that the recollection would appeal to a certain sensationalism: 

Millions in the free countries will follow the sordid details as 
recorded and pictured, just as they did the Finch-TregofT 
murder case.... (Henderson, N. C., Dispatch, Apr. 11, 1961.) 

Others feared the public would lose sight of today’s enemy: 

So the horror tale will be told again, pointlessly to shock a world 
whose attention should not be diverted from another tyranny 
that was not recognized when Eichmann was doing his evil 
deeds. (Lawrence, Mass., Eagle-Tribune, Apr. 17, 1961.) 

As the case proceeded, these anxieties proved groundless; 
in fact, the documentary aspects of the trial became the 
subject of a great deal of praise. After the courtroom pro¬ 
ceedings apparently no more than two or three papers—one 
of them the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser (Nov. 19, 1961)—■ 
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maintained that little new had been revealed. Numerous 
editors, including some who remained skeptical in other 
respects, acknowledged that Israel had succeeded in record¬ 
ing the holocaust for all time: 

Whatever the punishment for Eichmann, the main work on 
behalf of justice has been accomplished. . . . The Eichmann 
case will live on the conscience of the human race long after 
he is dead, and Jong after the historic Israeli tribunal and those 
heroic people who dedicated their lives to bring the Nazi execu¬ 
tioner out of concealment are forgotten. (Bethlehem, Pa., Globe- 
Times, Dec. 12, 1961.) 

A few editorials expressed relief at the court’s declaration 
that “the wrath of Israel is now spent,” or voiced the hope 
that there would be no further trials of this kind. But none 
denied that the painful recital had been necessary: 

It has deeply shaken millions of people, disturbed them, made 
them want to shut their eyes and minds to what has been happen¬ 
ing in the Jerusalem courtroom. The story ... is not easy for 
people to accept. But it happened. It was there, but fifteen short 
years ago, and accept it the world must, (New Britain, Conn., 
Herald, Dec. 13.) 

The Milwaukee Journal (Dec. 17) expressed the majority 
opinion when it said that all three of the intended audiences 
—Israeli youth, the younger generation of Germans, and 
humanity at large—had been reached and deeply affected. 
Few believed with the Wilmington, Del,, News (Dec. 16) 
that the record had fallen on deaf ears: 

The world should indeed face up to this crime- - , - But the 
world, we fear, will hardly be persuaded by this just trial, 
with its propaganda overtones, to look for its own sins in the 
implications of history’s greatest crime- The world has washed 
its hands of the whole affair, and thinks it has washed them 
clean. 

As the courtroom sessions drew to a close in August 1961, 
some editors complained that the impact had been vitiated 
by overlong proceedings; but by and large, those who com¬ 
mented—in diminishing volume as time went on-—pro- 
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nounced the trial of immeasurable value as a reminder and 
warning to all free men. In the words of one of the most 
widely repeated editorials, printed in two dozen newspapers:* 

It is that darkness, that negation of all that is good and whole¬ 
some in the human spirit, against which mankind must guard. 
That is the central message of the Eichmann trial. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION OF REACTIONS 


Our survey reveals that beyond the variations of emphasis 
and outlook to be expected among some 2*000 American 
newspapers* a certain unified response was operating. Editors 
everywhere seemed to feel themselves charged with three 
mandates: First, to find the proper moral and legal perspec¬ 
tives in which to appraise an unprecedented case; second, 
to render comprehensible the crimes that were committed; 
and third, to determine the nature and meaning of the forces 
that permitted them. Judging by the extraordinary amount 
of space devoted to those subjects, they were not easy to 
handle. Yet we find throughout the editorials a very sub¬ 
stantial consensus. 

In a sense, Eichmann became a piety—although a negative 
one. That is, he very quickly became a subject about which 
one should not temporize- Apart from certain minor obei¬ 
sances to contemporary politics, the language of the discus¬ 
sion was overwhelmingly a language of high conviction. The 
intensity of tone indicated that Eichmann was viewed in much 
the way Israel had determined to offer him to the countries 
of the West: as a call to the reconsideration of humane and 
democratic first principles. 

Among them, the Southbridge, Maas., News (Aug. 17); Salamanca, N. Y. r 
Repub 1 an-Pre bb (Aug. 18) ; Minot, N. Dak., Newt (Aug. 16) ; Springdale, 
Ark., News (Aug, 18) j Bridgeton, N. J., News (Aug. 21) ; Westerly, R. I., Sun 
(Aug. 22) ; Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Gazette (Aug. 23). 
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Significance of the Jurisdictional Discussion 

The question of jurisdiction proved to be a touchstone of 
themes and attitudes prevailing throughout the entire con¬ 
sideration of the trial. Though the question itself was set 
aside once the courtroom sessions began, the terms in which 
it had been discussed provided, so to speak, the framework 
for the American confrontation of Eichmann. An examina¬ 
tion of these terms is therefore to the point. 

No public discussion within memory has provided such 
convincing evidence that, for all but extremist groups, an 
appeal to principle in America means an appeal to those 
principles embodied in the liberal, rationalistic, democratic 
tradition. The central pillar of that tradition is protection 
of the individual against arbitrary impositions, and it is 
therefore not surprising that the first concern of the American 
press was for the trial’s legal validity. No editor doubted the 
defendant’s guilt; yet few argued that the unprecedented 
magnitude of his crime might justify the suspension of 
normal procedures. On the Contrary, it was clearly felt that 
Eichmann on trial must be the living proof that Western 
democracy could sustain the rule of law in the very teeth 
of such men as Eichmann himself. Whether challenging or 
supporting Israel’s jurisdiction, all papers tended to debate 
in the same terms—^often, as we have seen, in virtually the 
same words—both sides declaring, “This trial is not for 
vengeance, but for justice.” 

Implicit in much of the discussion was the assumption, 
apparently widely shared though not explicitly stated and 
perhaps not consciously recognized, that upholding the rule 
of law means upholding American legal traditions. Certainly 
this was the major premise on which the opposition—com¬ 
prising about one half of the nation’s press—seemed to 
stand. Not that editors were aggressively asserting the superi¬ 
ority of Anglo-Saxon law; they simply took for granted, 
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with very few exceptions* that its principles must naturally 
apply to every situation, regardless of the circumstances. 

For example, the propositions that Eichmann be tried 
before a world court because his crimes were international, 
or before a German court because they were committed in 
Germany, were equivalent to saying that a man must be 
tried in the state of Connecticut because his crimes were 
committed there. Almost no one referred to such matters as 
witnesses and the corpus delicti* which are integral to the 
concept that a crime must be prosecuted by the community 
in which it was committed. 

The charge of impropriety on ex-post-facto grounds re¬ 
flected the same instinctive adherence to accustomed patterns 
without examining their relevance to the case at hand. For 
it is hardly conceivable that the principle here invoked, 
barring prosecution for acts not expressly outlawed before 
their commission, was intended to apply to acts so depraved 
that they were never envisaged by any criminal code. 

Again, according to Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, a fair 
trial is one in which none of the issues has been prejudged; 
the accused is arraigned before a jury of his peers, all of 
whom have sworn to have no personal interest in the matter, 
no prior connection with the defendant, no adverse impres¬ 
sion of him. But none of these conditions could possibly 
obtain in the case of a man whose guilt had been documented 
and universally acknowledged years before his capture. 

These baffling inconsistencies and problems of legal defini¬ 
tion were taken up explicitly by very few newspapers, namely 
by the major organs of liberal opinion. It was precisely 
the avoidance of these questions that led many editors into 
an unmanageable contradiction between their demands for 
objectivity and their own unanimous condemnation of the 
prisoner. 

Occasional complaints on the score that Judge Halevi or 
Premier Ben-Gurion had said prejudicial things about the 
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prisoner were quickly countered with the question: Who in 
the civilized world is not prejudiced against him? Neverthe¬ 
less, this complaint reflected a significant discomfort about 
the proceedings—expressed with bitterness by the Washing¬ 
ton Post (Apr. 10, 1961), perhaps the trial’s most acid oppo¬ 
nent, when it pointed t 0 “a tableau set in the courtroom.” 

In light of the tendency to stand on traditional ground, 
it is interesting that the one act of undisguised and avowed 
lawlessness, namely, the kidnaping, provoked little adverse 
comment. There were, as we have seen, some misgivings 
about the possible unpleasant repercussions of this act, par¬ 
ticularly for the United States and the United Nations; but 
by and large, even this concern gave way to sympathy for 
the passions that led Israel to hunt down Eichmann. It may 
well be that some editors, for this very reason, considered 
Israel an improper place for this trial. 

The identification of Israel with Eichmann’s victims was 
actually the main source of disquiet. In Anglo-Saxon law, 
the victim does not prosecute; a criminal act is an offense 
against the community—in this case, the community of man¬ 
kind. Perhaps the most forceful statement of this point, and 
certainly the most influential, was Telford Taylor’s article 
in the New York Times Magazine. As previously noted, the 
crux of his argument was that, according to the principle 
established at Nuremberg, deliberate programs “to exter¬ 
minate a race or decimate a nation . . . should no longer be 
regarded as crimes against a particular country or people”; 
thus, in judging and punishing crimes against Jews which 
were in fact crimes against humanity, Israel was. impeding 
the hard-won moral and legal progress of Western civilization. 

Mr. Taylor’s position is wholly consonant with the char¬ 
acter of Anglo-Saxon law which, for the protection of the 
individual, is blind to color, religion and nationality. But 
neither his views nor those of like-minded editors took into 
account the character of Nazi “law.” Far from being blind 
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to group distinctions, it explicitly established them. Defini¬ 
tions “in terms of the religion or nationality of the victim, 
instead of the nature of the criminal act” (in Mr. Taylor’s 
words) were laid down beforehand by the criminals them¬ 
selves—not by Israel. Of course, no one who defends West¬ 
ern democratic principles can accept Nazi terms. But their 
adoption by the Nazis is a historical fact clearly relevant 
to any attempt to understand nazism. 

The reduction of Europe to rubble that proved the only 
effective answer to nazism was chastening evidence that it 
represented no ordinary challenge to Western values. Yet 
the discussion of legal issues surrounding the Eichmann case 
was conducted almost entirely without reference to the 
proven vulnerability of democratic institutions and of the 
rational, humane laws that sustain them. Rare indeed was 
the suggestion by the Waterbury, Conn., Republican (Apr, 
11, 1961) that our traditional concepts and modes of justice 
might be unequal to the burden imposed upon them by 
nazism: 

Would we feel better about the world if the Nazi authors of 
mass atrocity had been left to their own hardened consciences, 
if we simply professed an inability to do anything about them 
because we had no law and no courts big enough to fit their 
gigantic offenses? And, more tellingly, would the w + orld be a 
better place for our international confessions of helplessness to 
requite such a crime as genocide in all the appalling proportions 
given it by Hitler’s butchers? 

This was precisely the feeling expressed by Justice Robert 
H. Jackson in his opening statement at Nuremberg: 

The refuge of the defendants can he only their hope that Interna¬ 
tional Law will lag so far behind the moral sense of mankind 
that conduct which is crime in the moral sense must be regarded 
as innocent in law. 

Civilization asks whether law is so laggard as to be utterly help¬ 
less to deal with crimes of this magnitude. 
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Eichmann the Symbol 

Once the trial began, as has been noted, the issue of 
jurisdiction was set aside. Nevertheless, the cast of thought 
displayed in discussing it—what may be termed the Anglo- 
Saxon legal outlook or the rational-democratic spirit—tended 
to determine the interpretations of the case. 

The coupling of the defendant with commonplace crimi¬ 
nals, such as Caryl Chessman and Fred Thompson, could not 
withstand the disclosures of the trial. It was plainly found 
“difficult for the civilized mind,” as the Aledo, Ill., Times- 
Record had predicted (June 15, 1960) “to comprehend the 
bestial malignancy embodied in Adolf Eichmann.” Thus the 
Nazi system came to be generally regarded as the real 
defendant, with the prisoner at the bar merely standing as a 
symbol. But what lay behind the symbol proved no easier 
to comprehend than what lay within the man. 

Eichmann, it was said almost invariably, symbolized 
totalitarianism.” That word, insofar as it denotes a common 
denominator between nazism and communism, bespeaks a 
significant degree of political perception: totalitarianism 
may indeed turn out to be the final hazard of a hazardous 
century. But Eichmann was not on trial for being a totali¬ 
tarian. He was on trial for being responsibly involved in a 
unique state policy of mass murder. 

No other state in history—-feudal, oligarchic, totalitarian 
—has made the destruction of human life an end in itself. 
In order to take hold of this phenomenon, one must examine 
its genesis; one must consider the Third Reich, the political 
reality that produced Eichmann and others like him; one 
must acknowledge that at a certain juncture in history, there 
was generated in Germany the kind of social fury that leads 
to mechanized mass murder. Yet, as we have noted, whether 
out of foreign-policy considerations or feelings of sympathy 
for the painful regeneration of a former enemy, the press 
rarely mentioned Germany as the seat of Eichmann’s crimes. 
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A similar process of abstraction was applied to Eichmann's 
victims* In a valiant attempt to rescue the nightmare of six 
million deaths from incomprehensibility, the Peoria Journal 
Star remarked (Apr* 11, 1961): “But the millions who died 
are not a faceless mass. They were living, breathing humans, 
each with friends and family who loved him. . . /’ Certainly 
the facts cannot be grasped in their full reality by anyone 
sheltered from them by thousands of miles, a free and pros¬ 
perous society, and a lapse of 16 or 17 years. Probably they 
cannot be grasped in all truth by anyone, anywhere. In¬ 
adequacy in this regard is beyond reproach. What bears 
consideration are the attempts to understand. 

As nazism had become “totalitarianism/ 1 so the Jews of 
Central and Eastern Europe became everyone who had ex¬ 
perienced hatred, persecution or political disability, from 
the Christians of ancient Rome to the victims of apartheid 
in South Africa. Despite the facts documented so pains¬ 
takingly in the courtroom, there was almost complete failure 
to editorialize on why the Nazis behaved as they did; or the 
more painful and delicate question of how they were per¬ 
mitted to carry out their clearly announced intention from 
the beginning. Even so impersonal a term as “anti-Semitism” 
was almost universally avoided. Of all the editorials em¬ 
braced in this survey, only a few dozen used the term at all, 
and no more than a small handful discussed the subject 
directly.* 

This seeming avoidance of an issue clearly central to the 
case doubtless had its source in something deeper than simple 
distaste for the subject. For one thing, there has been no 
actual social experience in this country which gives Ameri¬ 
cans a key to understanding Nazi anti-Semitism. True, Jews in 
America have suffered discrimination in social and economic 
life, as have other religious or ethnic minority groups to 

*In addition, H. R, Trevor-Roper, in an article in the New York Times Maga¬ 
zine (Sept. 17, 1961) entitled “Eichmann Is Not Unique,” discussed anti- 
Semitism in the context of European history. 
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greater or lesser degree. But never in this country has anti- 
Semitism been used as an instrument of national policy. 
The sporadic attempts of professional bigots and (t lunatic- 
fringe” groups to incite anti-Semitism for their own political 
ends have invariably met with defeat. America has no history, 
no world of values in which Eichmann could have happened. 

Furthermore, enlightened social thought in America, 
strengthened by the findings of social-science research in 
the field of prejudice, has come to regard the hatred of 
groups as the end result of socio-psychological forces at work 
within and around the haters themselves. In some ^ases, 
prejudice in its virulent form has been found to be a psycho¬ 
logical outlet for inner fears and frustrations- Thus, to call 
hostility or violence directed against a given group by a 
name that identifies it with that group—in this case, the 
Jews—would appear to contravene the modern view that 
aggressive forms of bigotry have no rational causation at¬ 
tributable to specific target groups. 

Such factors may explain why the daily press bypassed 
certain painful specifics which the trial sought to bring to 
the fore—-the specific nature of nazism, and the specific 
fact that six million European Jews were marked for death 
by the Nazi state and were then permitted to die by the whole 
of the civilized Western world. 


The Lessons for America 

The Saturday Review (Apr. 8, 1961) expressed the fear 
that “Eichmann*s trial will keep us from seeing our share 
in this catastrophe because, by comparison, our share must 
look infinitesimal.” But the American press proved, if any¬ 
thing, only too willing to take on a rather more than fair 
share of guilt* An overwhelmingly large number of papers 
exhorted their readers to learn the depths of depravity to 
which ugly feelings or carelessness with the institutions of 
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democracy can lead—to learn the lesson and examine their 
own hearts. 

Here the cold war was obviously at work. The political 
and ideological struggles of the past dozen years have given 
Americans a keen sense of being threatened* Eichmann re¬ 
minded hundreds of editors that totalitarianism is on the 
march everywhere; that it threatens democracy at the first 
sign of weakness; and that Americans must be vigilant 
against any flaw in their own social fabric. 

Weakness in the face of totalitarianism was defined vari¬ 
ously: some equated it with failure to concentrate all our 
attention on our present main enemy, Communist tyranny; 
others, turning the equation homeward, cautioned against 
giving in to the kind of hatred once rampant in Germany or 
succumbing in any way to the blandishments of bigots in 
our own midst. Thnre was, indeed, something rather startling 
in the alacrity with which the press found lessons for Amer¬ 
icans in conditions so alien to American society* 

Yet even though reacting from the highest motives of 
decency and humanity, even though unreservedly affirming 
the liberal, democratic world view, the overwhelming major* 
ity of editors did not respond to the most insistent summons 
implicit in the case—the call to confront, in all reality, the 
forces which brought Eichmann into being. This failure to 
come to grips with nazism, understandable as it may be, must 
nonetheless be contemplated with profound dismay. 

Had American editors found within themselves the strength 
to attempt a true confrontation in depth, they might have 
performed a historic service* They might have brought home 
to the American people, and ultimately, through them, to all 
the world, the meaning of the tragedy which nazism spelled 
for mankind—a tragedy which, unless indelibly understood, 
may yet again be visited by totalitarianism upon an un¬ 
guarded generation* 
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OPINION IN THE CHRISTIAN PRESS 


The term “Christian press” covers a varied assortment of 
publications, particularly in the United States with its wide 
diversity of religious expression. There are several journals 
of news and commentary, both Catholic and non-denomina- 
tional Protestant, which cover the entire spectrum of current 
events; there are the Protestant churches’ official magazines, 
which generally restrict their news reporting—though not 
their editorials—to matters of direct denominational con¬ 
cern; and there are Catholic diocesan weeklies, devoted part¬ 
ly to parish news, partly to current events of Catholic inter¬ 
est. Within each of these categories, individual publications 
allot varying amounts of space to news, editorial interpreta¬ 
tion, features, and devotional, educational and institutional 
matter. 

As broad and representative a sampling as possible was 
assembled for this survey** Non-denominational and indepen¬ 
dent Protestant journals of commentary, such as the Christian 
Century, Christianity and Crisis, and the evangelically orien¬ 
ted Christianity Today, were regularly reviewed* So were a 

*The same articles are sometimes quoted in several different contexts. 
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number of denominational publications—Protestant Episco¬ 
pal, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, United Church of 
Christ, and Universalist-Unitarian. Other publications were 
spot-checked. 

Among Catholic publications, the survey included periodi¬ 
cals such as the Jesuit weekly, America; the lay publication, 
the Commonweal; and the “action weekly,” Our Sunday 
Visitor. Some diocesan newspapers — the Pilot (Boston), 
Pittsburgh Catholic, the Providence Visitor, the Tidings (Los 
Angeles)—also were regularly reviewed, and many others 
were spot-checked. It should be borne in mind that references 
on the following pages to “the religious press,” “the Pro¬ 
testant press” and “the Catholic press” are generalizations 
based on the publications surveyed. 

All items bearing on the Eichmann trial were considered: 
news reports, syndicated columns, editorials and articles* 
Most of the material was furnished by editorials and feature 
articles; relatively little came from news columns, since the 
publications surveyed, due to limitations of space and facili¬ 
ties, generally restrict their current-events coverage to the 
religious sphere. Although news reports were scanned to 
ascertain whether editors attached exceptional importance to 
one or another aspect of the case, it was expected that these 
limitations would preclude detailed or continuous coverage 
of the trial* 

In analyzing the opinions expressed, broad answers were 
sought to several questions ■—■ some similar to those asked in 
examining the general press, others addressed to the special 
concerns of religious publications: 

— Was the trial considered justifiable? In discussing this 
subject, was emphasis placed upon the legal, political 
or moral considerations? 

— Were comments directed primarily to procedural ques¬ 
tions or to the factual revelations brought out in the 
courtroom? 
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— Who or what was seen to be on trial, and what were 
seen to be the underlying moral issues? 

*—What specifically religious (theological or institution¬ 
al) reactions were evoked? 


Questions of Legality 

The announcement of Eichmann*s capture and ensuing 
trial in Jerusalem aroused widespread misgivings. Few pub¬ 
lications, whether Protestant or Catholic, unreservedly wel¬ 
comed the event. 

Some of the misgivings were based on the legal issues: 
Israel’s unlawful apprehension of Eichmann, the ex-post- 
facto question, and the problem of jurisdiction. In some 
publications, these issues eclipsed all other considerations. 
At least two Catholic diocesan weeklies — the Pittsburgh 
Catholic (Mar. 2, 1961) and the St. Louis Review (Apr. 21) 
— suggested that the outside world protest Israel’s action; 
the former editorialized: 

If the Israeli government is allowed to get away with its 
Eichmann action with only a protest from the press of the 
world or from isolated governments, then the cause of freedom 
and justice will have been dealt a severe blow. The Eichmann 
case is one which the United Nations could legitimately and 
officially express disapproval of.... At least it would put the 
countries of the world on record against this type of behavior. 

Others related legal objections, to broader issues* Thus, 
America (Mar* 25, 1961) commented that Israel’s monopo¬ 
lizing of the case 

could defeat the announced higher and laudable purposes of 
the trial... * It would be a setback to all of us if the Eichmann 
case were to lose its universal significance. 

Several publications acknowledged difficulty in arriving 
at a clear-cut judgment* The Christian Advocate, a Method- 
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ist biweekly (Mar. 16, 1961), reviewed various opinions 
about the trial, and concluded: 

In any event, this strange and morbid trial with its legal and 
religious questions defying clear answers will attract the atten¬ 
tion of a world which wishes it could forget its past and ignore 
its future. Eichmann, symbol of man’s inhumanity to man, rises 
up to permit neither. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, in Christianity and Crisis (Apr, 3, 
1961), asserted that “the trial is on shaky legal ground. . . .” 
Technically, he maintained, “Israel has no right to try Eich¬ 
mann.” He continued: 

Yet we Gentiles ought to express both our sympathy for the 
motives that led to Eiclimann’s apprehension and our disquiet 
about the possibility of spoiling the moral effect of the trial by 
a too legalistic interpretation of its purpose. 

The Catholic News (New York, Apr. 15, 1961; reprinted 
in the Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia, Apr. 21) 
declared “without pre-judging the case ... or the defense 
challenges”: 

The very fact that this trial is challenged by the defense on 
legal grounds points to the inadequacy of merely human law. 
Once the dependence of man on God is brushed aside, the basis 
for limitation on state authority fades, and human sanctions 
against inhuman acts falter. 

One or two publications, bypassing the legal specifics, 
addressed themselves to the larger relationship of law, jus¬ 
tice and morality, only to leave the issue unresolved. Thus, 
an article in the Gospel Messenger, a publication of the 
Church of the Brethren (May 13, 1961), held: 

Law is too blunt an instrument for dealing with mystery, with 
either the Spirit-filled or the demon-possessed. The largest 
actions are above the law or outside the law. ... On the larger 
scale, law is a myth and justice only an ideal. 

And the New Mexico Register, a diocesan journal (May 5, 
1961), editorialized: 
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As long as the aggressors now dominant in the world will not 
and cannot be brought to trial, can we speak of punishment in 
the true sense? 

Only two or three comments endorsed the proceedings, 
either directly or by implication, as legally proper. In the 
Providence Visitor (Apr. 21, 1961), a lawyer reviewed 
supporting precedents dating back to the Versailles Treaty. 
The same paper* arguing that Eichmann’s guilt rested on a 
foundation of natural law* twice expressed editorial approval: 

. .. the Eichmann Court in Jerusalem may be seen to represent 
the human conscience, against which Adolf Eichmann has 
sinned. It has no choice, therefore, but to bring to justice this 
man who placed the will of his Fuehrer over his moral con¬ 
science by sending millions of his fellow men to death.. *. 
(Apr. 14, 1961.) 

Our concept of law holds that Civil law derives from the natural 
moral law and can never remain in conflict with it. Hence there 
is no choice for the Israeli court but to condemn Eichmann*... 

It would have been better had Eichmann been tried by an inter¬ 
national court* but there is still no provision for this... * There 
is no choice now but to accept the Ac facto disposition of the 
case* Any other course would result in a gross frustration of 
justice* (June 30, 1961.) 

The New Mexico Register (May 5, 1961) also supported the 
trial on the grounds of natural law* “which must be upheld 
whether or not a man-made law covers the case." 

Subsequently, the United Church Herald (June 15, 1961), 
the organ of the United Church of Christ, noted the “impecca¬ 
bly correct” behavior of the judge (sic) and attorneys. 

These exceptions aside, the comments which were address¬ 
ed primarily to legal considerations nearly always questioned 
Israel’s right to try Eichmann.* This virtual unanimity did 
not reflect the division of opinion in the legal profession, 
where experts were found in approximately equal numbers 
on both sides of the question. 

4 In several instances, letters from readers took issue with editorial policy, 
defending the trial on legal or moral grounds. 
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Fears of Divisive Effects 


Legal objections were generally accompanied by other mis¬ 
givings. Several commentators feared that the trial would 
stir up bitter memories that had best remain forgotten, hurt 
Germanjewish relations or impair Germany’s position as an 
ally of the Western nations. The proceedings were occasional¬ 
ly scored as a publicity stunt or show trial, or said to be 
motivated by a desire for vengeance rather than justice. In 
one or two instances, the issue of Jewish dual loyalty was 
raised, or Israel’s action was represented as embarrassing 
to Jews of other nations- 

These objections were expressed by Father Richard Ginder 
in Our Sunday Visitor (Apr, 30, 1961)- Asserting that ‘‘this 
matter of jurisdiction is all-important,” and that Eichmann 
should be tried by his own people, the writer stated: 

Every fourth American is of German descent.. .. they still have 
a deeply rooted affection for the land which nourished their 
ancestors, with an understandable inclination to excuse its short¬ 
comings, real or alleged. 

As a nation, Germany will survive. But when this is all over, 
there may be a residue of bitterness to haunt the Diaspora , 
those Jews who have established themselves outside Israel and 
have not the least intention of returning. 

Concern for both Germany and Israel was voiced in the 
Boston diocesan paper, the Pilot (Apr* 15, 1961): 

. .. Hate, even when it is understandable and somewhat excused 
by circumstances, is a corrupting force in human life. ... 
Eichmann can still poison Israel by fomenting a hatred not essen¬ 
tially different from that which sparked hds own evil deeds. . -. 

The German people and the German state have accepted their 
proper responsibilities to Israel and the world; anything that 
would jeopardize the present reputation of Germany would 
damage as well all international harmony at a critical time in 
history. *.. 

The Pilot modified these misgivings to some degree by add- 
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ing: “If the Eichmann trial is kept carefully in focus we 
need not fear these or other unfortunate results. . , 

Robert Van Deusen, in his column in the Lutheran, organ 
of the United Lutheran Church in America (May 3, 1961), 
expressed similar anxiety: 

Underneath the legal arguments is the grim determination to 
re-enact the whole sordid tale of bestial barbarism under the 
Nazis. Why? Can the death of one man, vindictive killer though 
he was, atone in any measure for the millions whom he mur¬ 
dered? Who wins? Who loses? 

The Jewish people lose, in (he reopening of old wounds and 
the resurgence of anger and bitterness. They lose in spiritual 
sensitivity in whatever degree they find revenge and satisfaction 
in Eichmann’s death. 

The human race loses, in the illness of mind and heart which 
results from the pouring of old hatreds into the corporate 
bloodstream.... 

Concern with the Penalty 

The Protestant journals devoted conspicuous attention to 
Eichmann’s prospective sentence. Most often this concern 
took the form of pleas for Eichmann’s life; several articles 
were devoted almost exclusively to this theme. The Christian 
Century (Mar, 15, 1961) pointed out: 

There is no punishment which can match the enormity of 
Eichmann’s crime, Israeli justice will best honor the faith of 
Judaism if it is tempered with mercy, undeserving of it though 
Eichmann is. 

In a later editorial (Apr, 19), which pointed to the Western 
world’s specific sins of omission and called for repentance 
and self-examination on the part of all men, the argument 
against a death sentence was continued: 

If the execution of Eichmann would restore even one of the 
six million Jewish lives taken by him and his fellow criminals, 
it would be justified* But it would not restore even one life. 
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So let there be aft eftd to genocide, beginning with this miser¬ 
able life.. .. 

Curiously, the last sentence implies—perhaps inadvertent¬ 
ly—that executing Eichmann would be yet another instance 
of genocide. This thought, barely suggested by the Christian 
Century, was made sharply explicit in an article in the Uni¬ 
tarian Register (Oct. 1960). The author, Paul E. Killinger, 
a Unitarian minister* declared: 

In the ethical sense I can see little difference between the Jew- 
ptirsuing Nazi and the Nazi-pursuing Jew.... 

Though vigorously opposed to a death sentence, the author 
saw a conditional value in the trial: 

The issue is whether we can learn the religious, ethical lessons 
the Eichmann trial will teach without condemning the man 

himself... „ 

The trial of Eichmann will have value for the world insofar 
as it reminds us of our collective guilt and our collective respon¬ 
sibility for the crimes he could not have committed single- 

handed. 

Elsewhere, the distinction between the trial and the sentence 
was often blurred, the proceedings being discussed primarily 
in terms of the punishment. In the overwhelming majority 
of publications reviewed, both Protestant and Catholic, the 
grim documentary evidence revealed in the courtroom evoked 
only cursory, generalized references, or none. For example, 
all but two or three editorials passed in silence over such 
specifics as death camps and crematoria. Among the few 
exceptions was an editorial by James O’Gara in the Com¬ 
monweal (May 12, 1961): 

And yet, unpalatable as they are, the gas chambers disguised 
to look like shower rooms, the mass graves the victims were 
forced to dig before they were killed, the diseased and wasted 
bodies our troops found when they liberated the camps—these 
were facta, and they cannot be glossed over. Whatever else is 
said about the Eichmann trial, it is surely right that we who 
are Christians remember the six million men, women and chil- 
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dren who worn coldly and systematically put to death because 
they were Jews.* 

In the wide range of periodicals which appraised the trial 
primarily in terms of the penalty, the expected death sentence 
was generally interpreted as an act of revenge: 

Even if the trial and the verdict are regarded as a justified 
piece of vengeance for a horrible crime, then even the venge¬ 
ance is ridiculously puny. {Christianity and Crisis, Apr. 3,1961). 

For such vast and horrible deeds, the execution of Eichmann 
seems to me a trivial and obscene bit of vengeance..., Venge¬ 
ance in repayment for sins committed is 2,000 years out of 
date. (The Lutheran, June 7.) 

Whatever is done to Adolf Eichmann by way of punishment 
will be ashes in the mouths even of those who thirst most for 
vengeance. (Fellowship, magazine of the Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation, quoted in the weekly, Mennonite Review, May 25.) 

In contrast to these Protestant publications, few Catholic 
journals concerned themselves with Eichmann’s penalty, al¬ 
though several were vehemently opposed to the trial. An 
editorial on capital punishment in the New Mexico Register 
(Apr. 28, 1961) took Eichmann for a starting point, but the 
discussion was not directly linked to his fate: 

The Catholic Church has never blocked efforts at abolishing 
capital punishment, at least as long as the arguments brought 
forward were in line with traditional Christian principles. 
Society does have the right, according to sound Christian 
belief, to punish a criminal with the death penalty.. -, 

We would only hope that those who have such angry opinions 
about die sacred nature of a criminars life would be just as 
vehement in declaring themselves for the unborn child in a 
therapeutic abortion, or for our elders in possible euthanasia 
cases. Life is life, and sacred—always- 

Only one editorial in all the Catholic journals surveyed 
was found to plead even indirectly for Eichmann’s life: 

•The specifics of the Nazi crimes were also touched upon in the Baptist peri¬ 
odical, the Standard (June 12) ; the Unitarian Register and the Universalist 
Leader (June); and the Catholic Star Herald (Camden, N. J., Dec 15) s' 
all 1961- 
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In today’s trial in Jerusalem, after the charges have been read, 
the testimony taken, the accusing fingers pointed, the verdict 
rendered, what a tremendous triumph for the cause of brother¬ 
hood would be won, what an unforgettable lesson would be 
taught a watching world, if the judges should turn to the 
accused and say: “We, the people of Israel, forgive!” (The 
Advocate, Newark, N. J., May 4, 1961,) 

Conversely, only one Catholic periodical, the Providence 
Visitor (June 30, 1961), explicitly supported a death sen¬ 
tence: 

We have taken a stand somewhat critical of capital punishment 
in these pages, but we believe that the abolition of the capital 
penalty should not commence with an act of mercy toward 
Mr. Eichmann. We would have difficulty in not seeing any secret 
sympathy for Mr, Eichmann as a veiled form of anti*Semitism. 

The bulk of the Catholic press was content to leave the 
issue to Israel, The difficulty facing the judges was some¬ 
times acknowledged, as in the Catholic Review (Baltimore, 
Aug. 18, 1961): 

There is then a great burden placed upon Eichmann’s judges; 
a burden that asks them to render a decision while they re¬ 
member the dying anguish of six million of their fellow human 
beings and while they recall a plea for a return to self-restraint 
and humanity. 


Christian Aid to Jews 


As the trial progressed, the harsh record of inhumanity 
was softened from time to time by evidence of the sacrificial 
courage and loyalty of Christian clergymen who came to 
the assistance of Jews, even at the risk of their lives. These 
instances of heroism received much attention in both the 
news and editorial columns of religious journals—In con* 
trast to the editorial pages of the general press, where the 
topic was almost totally ignored. 
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In the Catholic press, assistance given to Jews by the 
Church or by individual Christians became a dominant 
theme. Five of the seven news stories and articles relating 
to the Eichmann case which the News Service of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference released to Catholic papers 
dealt with this subject (Mar. 6,- 27; June 12; two items on 
July 3, 1961) * 

Among diocesan papers, the Providence Visitor, whose 
numerous articles and editorials on the trial probably set 
a record among religious publications, touched on the topic 
at least seven times during 1961.1 The New World (Chi¬ 
cago, Mar* 10, 1961) ran a major article under the headline, 
“Rome Clerics Aided Jews, Risked Death.” A similar feature 
appeared in the Tidings (May 26, 1961), headlined “How 
Christians Saved Jews* * . .” 

At least three of the articles on Eichmann published in 
the Catholic Standard and Times (Philadelphia) cited 
Christian aid to Jews.£ One of these, also published in 
several other diocesan papers, recounted the efforts of a 
relief organization set up by the late Konrad Cardinal von 
Preysing, Catholic Bishop of Berlin—a reminder “that the 
Christian churches were in the forefront of the few groups 
in the country that opposed the Nazi effort to exterminate 
the Jewish people*” In similar vein, America (May 27, 
1961) pointed to the “continuing evidence that effective 
concern for the safety of Jews was widespread in non-Jewish 
circles*” 

In the Protestant press, Christian aid to Jews received 
less emphasis. Still, of all the courtroom evidence, the item 
most widely reported in Protestant news columns was the 
testimony of Dean Heinrich Grueber, a Lutheran pastor 

•The only matter to which the NCWC New* Service devoted comparable 
attention was a rumor that Elchin aim had uud a pmuport issued by the 
Vatican for his escape from Italy. Three denials were iuued (June 27, 1960; 
Mar. 6 and 27, 1961) ; the moat widely cited was a vigoroua repudiation 
originally published in the Italian Jesuit biweekly, CiviM Cat toiler 
fMar. 17; May 19, 26; June 9, 16; Aug. 25 (two items). 
tMay 26,1961; two on July 7. 
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who spent three years in German concentration camps {or* 
intervening on behalf of Jews.* 


Eichmann and Germany 

The religious press conscientiously refrained from gen¬ 
eralizing accusations against Eichmann to cover the German 
people as a whole. Throughout, the guilty parties were 
referred to in carefully circumscribed terms, such as “Eich¬ 
mann and his superiors and associates” or “the ruthless 
Nazi regime against the rest of the German people.” Sev¬ 
eral Catholic journals emphasized the importance of main¬ 
taining this distinction. Thus, the Pilot (Apr. 15, 1961) 
declared that “the Germans themselves were of course the 
victims of the Nazis,” and cautioned; 

Now, this vigorous friend of freedom is one of the bulwarks 
of the West and there is no question of the democratic char¬ 
acter of their government or society. It would be a great dis¬ 
service to the friends of liberty in our world if Eichmann 
was in any sense made to appear to be a German symbol or 
even a German type. 

The need “for particular discretion and reserve” also 
was stressed by America (Apr. 22, 1961): 

“Collective guilt” is an elastic notion that can be extended 
almost at anyone’s will. Unjustified conclusions can easily be 
drawn in the case of Germany, especially when the past is 
examined for a clue to the future. 

The same article went on to praise conciliatory pronounce¬ 
ments by Premier David Ben-Gurion and other high Israeli 
spokesmen: 

[These] moderating statements, at variance with other, more 
publicized utterances of extremists, do credit to the Israeli 
leaders who have had the courage as well as the statesmanship 

* Publications reporting or commenting on Grueber^ testimony or his per¬ 
sonal fate included the Church Herald* organ of the Reformed Church in 
America (May 19); the Lutheran (May 31); Christianity Today (June 
19) ; World Call, published by the Disciples of Christ (July-Aug.) ; all 1961. 
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to seek to build a bridge of friendship between new Israel and 
a new Germany. 

The only criticism of Germany appeared in the Common- 
wears editorial on (he possible impact of the trial (Mar. 24, 
1961); and here* too, the distinction between the German 
people and the Nazis was stressed. Commenting on Chan¬ 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s fears of renewed anti-German 
feeling, the editor wrote: 

... certainly no one can take lightly the possibility of an out¬ 
break of national hatred and prejudice. 

Nevertheless, jt must be noted that few Germans seem willing 
to understand the feelings of the world in regard to Hitler and 
Nazism, .., All too often, it appears, the German people fail to 
maintain any distinction between Nazis and themselves, and 
persist in taking anti-Nazi utterances to be simply anti- 
German. * *, 

Until Chancellor Adenauer and other Germans who are worried 
about “anti-German 55 feeling come to terms with the problem 
of Nazism in Germany’s history, we are afraid that world 
opinion will remain troubled and uneasy about the vestiges of 
Nazism in Germany’s present. 

Though careful not to charge the German people as a 
whole with responsibility for nazism, Protestant and Catholic 
publications alike took notice of statements from Germany 
in which religious spokesmen or groups accepted that re¬ 
sponsibility for themselves. These pronouncements usually 
were either reported as news items or picked up for approv¬ 
ing editorial comment. 

The first such utterance, briefly quoted as part of a news 
report in the Christian Century (Mar. 22, 1961), was a 
resolution unanimously adopted in mid-February by the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Church in Germany (EKD), the 
country’s leading Protestant body. The full text was later 
reprinted in the Watchman-Examiner, a Baptist publication 
(Apr. 27). The resolution urged the German people nol to 
shut our eyes and ears to the crime for which we, as a 
nation, are responsible,” and continued: 
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All surviving Germans who were old enough to witness con¬ 
sciously the cruelties connected with the annihilation of Jews, 
including those who helped their Jewish fellow citizens in their 
plight, must confess before God that they are also guilty 
through lack of watchfulness and love that shuns no sacrifice. 

During the early phase of the trial, an editorial in the 
United Church Herald (May 4, 1961) mentioned a radio 
address in which Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop of 
Berlin, declared that all Germans shared Eichmann’s guilt. 
Presbyterian Life, a publication of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (May 15), reported the speech as a 
news item* Bishop Dibelius had said, in part: 

When the horrible deeds of Eichmann are discussed, the whole 
world will say, “That is the way the Germans are/* We will not 
be able to answer, “It was only a handful of Germans who in 
their insanity forgot all the commandments of God/* The Ger¬ 
man people cannot exonerate themselves from the guilt of the 
mass murderer and his accomplices. They were men from our 
midst, of our blood, our kind, our people. Such a thing cannot 
he shoved aside. 

Later, several Protestant publications* reported or quoted 
a significant resolution calling for steps to improve Christian- 
Jewish (as distinguished from German Jewish) relations. 
Adopted on July 19, 1961, by a workshop group at the 
German Evangelical Church rally (Kirchentag), this resolu¬ 
tion once more spelled out the moral involvement of German 
Christians in the fate of the Jews: 

Jews and Christians are forever united in an indissoluble bond. 
Out of the denial of this bond came the Christian hostility to the 
Jews. This denial was the prime cause of the persecution of the 
Jews. Jesus of Nazareth is betrayed wherever members of the 
Jewish people, from which he came, are held in contempt. The 
trial now taking place in Jerusalem concerns us all. We Evan¬ 
gelical Christians in Germany acknowledge our guilt and in¬ 
volvement* 

•The Lutheran (Aug. 9) ; Christianity Today (Aug. 28) ; the Christian Century 
(Aug. 30); the Christian Advocate (Sept. 14); all 1961. 
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A comparable response from Roman Catholic quarters, 
voiced in a declaration issued by the German bishops during 
June 1961, received considerable attention in the American 
Catholic press. Referring to the “stirring testimony” at the 
trial* the bishops asserted that nazism’s horrible desecration 
of human dignity and destruction of human life “happened 
because the political leadership of our people presumed to 
abrogate the eternal law of God.” Catholics were called upon 

to implore, in a spirit of repentance, God's forgiveness for the 
sins committed by members of our people but also to beg for the 
spirit of peace and reconciliation ... to resist every new attempt 
to do away with God 5 s commandments, every attempt to jeopar¬ 
dize again the dignity and the rights of men. 

The declaration urged that German youth, in particular* 
be imbued with 

the memory of those selfless women and men who in the dark 
hours of our history, and at the risk of their own lives, helped 
the persecuted and often suffered with them unto death. 

At the same time, the bishops directed that a prayer “for 
the murdered Jews and their persecutors” be offered in 
every church on the Sunday after the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart. The prayer, with an introductory artick, was dis¬ 
tributed as a letter to American Catholic editors by Msgr. 
John H. Oesterreicher of Seton Hall University, and was 
widely reprinted or noted.* 

Israel and Judaism 

For the most part, critical comments on legal and juris¬ 
dictional issues reflected no unfriendliness or antagonism 
toward Israel. Still, a few religious journalists wrote as if 
Israel, and not Eichmann, were on trial. The Catholic St. 
Louis Review (Apr. 21, 1961), editorializing on the question 

*The Providence Visitor (June 9, 16) ; the Catholic News (New York, July 
8) i the Tablet (Brooklyn, July 8) ; the Catholic Review (Baltimore, July 21) ; 
America (July 22); the Commonweal (July 28); the Advocate (Aug. 3); 
the Catholic Telegraph-Register (Cinciiman, Aug. 11), and others, all 1961. 
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of legality, termed Israel’s conduct “an affront to the civil¬ 
ized nations of the world.” The Mennonite Review (May 25, 
1961) characterized the trial as a “first-rate tragedy” and 
declared: 

By interminably reciting his [Eichmann’sJ and Germany’s past 
atrocities, Israel has put itself in the position of conducting a 
world propaganda campaign. 

And in his article in Our Sunday Visitor (Apr, 30, 1961), 
already cited, Father Richard Ginder described the trial as 

a public relations stunt promoted by David Ben-Gurion to pro¬ 
cure increased world recognition of his country as a nation. 

In addition to politics and propaganda, crude vengeance 
was often thought to be a motivating force. In some instances, 
this alleged desire for revenge was related to the Jewish 
religion- A few editorials implied that Eichmann was being 
tried, not by contemporary rules of law, but according to 
an ancient religious code. Seven months before the trial 
began, the Unitarian Register (Oct. 1960) stated flatly: “The 
ancient God of just retribution seems to have won the upper 
hand.” 

The St. Louis Review (Mar. 10, 1961) reported an inter¬ 
view in which J. Norman McDonough, Dean of St. Louis 
University School of Law, gave a critical review of the civil- 
law aspects of the case and, in concluding, touched upon 
Jewish religious belief: 

Dean McDonough doubted that there is substance in Jewish 
religious beliefs to support an “eye for an eye” basis for the 
trial of Eichmann by the Jewish nation. It is true that the Jew¬ 
ish religion holds that one who takes an eye deserves to lose an 
eye. But it is up to God and not man to judge if the exaction 
should be made, he said. 

The Jewish religion was also touched upon in the Christian 
Century’s plea that Eichmann’s life be spared (Mar. 15, 
1961): “Israeli justice will best honor the faith of Judaism 
if it is tempered with mercy, undeserving though Eichfnann 
is,” In contrast, the same magazine, commenting on the 
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Nuremberg trials 16 years earlier (June 27, 1945), had 
made no plea that the defendants’ fate be “tempered with 
mercy” to honor the Christian faith, but had declared, “If 
found guilty, they should be executed or otherwise punished.” 

To a number of editors, the Eichmann case recalled an 
earlier trial in which the Jewish people were assumed to 
have played a collective role: the trial of Jesus, which, in 
the words of the Standard, a Baptist journal (June 12, 
1961), “looms up like a depressing shadow behind this one.” 
The editor continued: 

Alas, on that day a nation rejected its King. And since, the path 
of the Wandering Jew down through the centuries has been 
marked by blood. This reference is penned by one who loves 
the Jewish people, realizing that through them have come the 
greatest gifts from God—the sacred Scriptures and the Saviour. 
The blood-spotted path is a part of the Mystery of the Jew. 

William Stringfellow, writing in the Witness, a Protestant 
Episcopal periodical (Mar. 8, 1962), saw an explicit parallel 
between the two trials. Though acknowledging that the com¬ 
parison was “scandalous,” he held that the Eichmann case 

bears for Israel and thence for the rest of the world some of 
the very same issues that marked an earlier trial in Israel’s 
tribunals. The defendant in the earlier case was rather different 
from the present defendant, but, nevertheless, he was accused 
as Eichmann was, of subverting the Jewish nation. The author¬ 
ities, as in Eichmann’s case, had apprehended him by trick, 
and there was a dispute about who had jurisdiction to try him. 
He had to be tried, it was asserted, as in the recent trial, for 
the sake of the law, for the sake of the moral nurture of the 
people. And it was said in his defense, as Eichmann testified in 
his own defense, that he was being condemned for the sins of 
others. 

The difference in the two trials is that Eichmann’s condemns^ 
tion does not save a single man from bondage and service 
to death, while the condemnation of the other defendant set men 
free from death and from the power of death in their own sin. 

The article concluded flatly: “In both trials, Israel has been 
confounded in her longing for righteousness.” 
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Christianity Today (Sept. 11, 1961) was also reminded 
of the trial of Jesus, but the association was prompted by 
theological speculation about the sinfulness of all mankind 
—“Jew and Gentile alike”—rather than by any resemblance 
between the two events* In fact, the journal later (Jan. 5, 
1962) characterized Eichmann as a “modern Barabbas.”* 


The Individual*s Responsibility to God 

Like the secular press, religious publications frequently 
stressed that Eichmann could not escape responsibility for 
his deeds* For example, the Providence Visitor (Apr. 14, 
1961) dismissed his defense of having acted under binding 
orders as “a vain contention” and insisted he must “assume 
the full guilt of his actions and decisions*’* A similar stand 
was implicit in an editorial, “The Obligation to Disobey,” 
in the Catholic News (Apr. 15, 1961; reprinted by the 
Catholic Standard and Times, Apr* 21)* 

But whereas the general press defined the issue as a 
choice between responsibility to one’s fellow man and slavish 
obedience to the state, the religious press saw it as a conflict 
between the demands of ‘God and the dictates of secular 
authority—the obligatory decision being to obey God, at 
whatever cost and regardless of consequences. 

Thus, recalling the German army oath of “unconditional 
obedience” to the Fuehrer, the Churchman, an independent 
Protestant Episcopal journal (June 1961), editorialized: 

This sort of loyalty, blind and without moral content, can only 
be undertaken when true loyalty to oneself is forgotten, the self 
that was created to follow one Lord and worship one God. 

In the Pittsburgh Catholic (May 18, 1961), columnist 
Joseph Breig recalled Eichmann* s statement that his life 

•Other instances in which the Eichmann trial evoked reference to the trial of 
Jesus: the Advocate (May 4, 1961) ; the Gospel Messenger (May 13, 1961) ; 
Christianity Today (Jan. 5 and June 22, 1962)* 
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might have been different if he had not left his church— 
the German Evangelical—while still a youth: 

Despite the dreadfulness of the crimes of which he is accused, 
there was something pitiful in Eichmann’s story of how he had 
been reared and taught.... 

He was not taught to obey God; he was taught to obey men 
apart from God- He was educated without the indispensable 
insights which religion alone can give into the right uses of 
knowledge, into the purpose of life, and into the responsibility 
that a man has to the true Absolute authority — God. 

The editor of America (July 29, 1961) summed up the 
question of personal responsibility in these words: 

The worst that can be said of erstwhile S,S. Lt. Col. Eichmann 
is that he was capable of putting himself at the service of any 
brute, ready to perform any deed, no matter how revolting to 
the moral sense, provided he was covered by legality and the 
authority of his superiors, upon whom he could throw all the 
responsibility. This was the kind of man—and there were thou¬ 
sands like him in the Nazi era—-who made the Hitler horror 
possible... Perhaps the greatest service the Eichmann trial can 
perform is to bring out the responsibility of the individual—the 
man who is not a cog, even in our mass society, but a rational 
and free agent who must render an account of his stewardship 
not only to his superior but to his God. 


Racism on Trial 

Others viewed Eichmann as the incarnation, not of per¬ 
sonal moral irresponsibility or evil in general, but of an evil 
ideology. In the words of America (Apr. 15, 1961), “Racism 
is on trial.” In an editorial thus titled, America said: 

Mankind did not have long to await the bitter harvest of racism 
erected into an absolute standard of conduct. As one Nasi wit¬ 
ness at Nuremberg avowed, “When you teach for years that the 
Slavs are an inferior people and the Jew is hardly human, the 
outcome is inevitable/’... For all his personal responsibility, 
Eichmann was only a small cog in a vast murder machine whose 
only moral absolute was race. 
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Mary editorials in which racism was identified as the 
culprit tended to emphasize group antagonisms and preju¬ 
dices in general, often without specifying target groups. Thus 
Father John La Farge summed up the lesson in a televised 
statement, later printed in America (May 6, 1961): 

Out of these revelations must spring the resolve to combat the 
spirit of religious, national and racial hatred by every effective 
means at hand. 

The same conclusion, with greater or less emphasis-on 
individual and collective responsibility for social justice, 
was drawn by other publications. Nearly all pointed to the 
racist hatreds hidden in the hearts of ordinary people. The 
Pilot (Apr. 15, 1961) stood alone, or nearly so, in depicting 
Eichmann as unique: 

No person is likely to be able to identify himself with a monster 
like Eichmann or to see anyone he knows acting in such an 
inhuman manner. 

More typical was the comment of the New Mexico Register 
(Apr. 28, 1961): 

There is a little bit of the Eichmann in each one of us; there 
are the lurking beasts of prejudice and racism, only loosely 
reined in by social conventions and the moral pressures of our 
Christian profession. Eichmann ... -is a symbol of more than 
a tyrant’s hatred, or a nation’s mistakes. He is a symbol also 
of much that is within us..,. Hie Jews in our own midst are not 
always received with the open arm of Christ-like love. We can¬ 
not clamor for the death of Adolf Eichmann, and thus purge 
ourselves of all guilt. 

In the same spirit, the editor, Gerard E. Sherry, spelled 
out “A Lesson for Americans” in the Catholic Review (July 
21, 1961): 

We here in America can also learn a lesson from this terrible 
era. We can begin to understand and recognize the Divine 
dignity and eternal destiny of every fellow human being, what* 
ever his race, color or creed. 

We should be privileged to rise up in the defense of the perse¬ 
cuted minority. We should be ready to defend even the most 
insignificant person from injustice, exploitation and oppression. 
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In some parts of these United States the Jew is discriminated 
against, especially in relation to professional organizations and 
housing.... 

Along with the Jew is the Negro, the Mexican, the Puerto Rican 
and other Spanish speaking. Many of us not only don’t want 
to associate with them—but don’t even want to recognize them 
as fellow humans born in the image and likeness of Almighty 
God.... 

Let us not therefore look too severely at our German brethren. 
Indifference helped the Nazis liquidate millions of Jews. In this 
country the same dangers exist. Our task is to cease being 
indifferent. 


“We Are All Guilty ” 

In several evangelical and theologically conservative peri¬ 
odicals, pleas for social justice were accompanied by obser¬ 
vations on humanity's collective guilt. All are guilty, it was 
suggested, because sin is the inherent condition of mankind. 
In the words of the Watchman-Examiner (June 1, 1961): 

... we need to remind ourselves and others that the unregen¬ 
erate world may have a veneer of decency and mercy but it is 
always thin. *.. We can understand the deep sorrow of Israel 
and her desire for some justice in the world. But that in itself 
will not shackle the barbarian hiding in the human race. Only 
the Lord Christ can do that and He will do it. There is nothing 
more sure than that* 

Similarly, Christianity Today (Sept. 11, 1961) viewed 
Israel's attempt to seek “negation of evil through a process 
of justice 5 ' as an evasion of “the real truth 5 '—the sinfulness 
of man: 

Eichmann and the Nazis... are viewed apart from any context 
of a fallen race which encompasses also the modern Israeli, and 
in fact all mankind... * However great may be the guilt of this 
one persecutor of the many, the truth about all human beings 
is revealed by the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth*... The cross 
of Christ is still the supreme moral indictment of human nature, 
for here the righteous one was put to death by the many. By 
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directing its force against the very Christ of very God, human 
wickedness revealed the character of Jew and Gentile alike. 

Where this line of thought was advanced, the specifics 
of Nazi history were sometimes lost sight of. From some of 
the comments it would be impossible to guess of what crimes 
Eichmann stood accused or who his victims were. Human 
justice was held to be powerless in the face of all-pervasive 
human evil, encompassing both Eichmann and his victims. 
Nothing, it was implied, could overcome this inherent con¬ 
dition of man except religious conversion, acceptance of 
Christian revelation. 

Thus, an article by Edith Lovejoy Pierce in the Gospel 
Messenger (May 13, 1961) declared: 

The last judgment is the only judgment possible, 

God in Christ will judge Jerusalem that condemned him, and 
Washington, London, Paris, Moscow, and Berlin that condemn 
him too. He will judge Eichmann and his defense lawyer and 
his prosecutor and his judges and the spectators of all the 
world. How many spectators are spectators only? How many 
are accomplices to one degree or another? 

We shall all be judged for what we did, and what we did not 
do* In the white light of God J s perfection we shall all be found 
wanting* 

Later, the same magazine (June 17, 1961) saw material¬ 
ism as the illness of modern man in general: 

The most damning epitaph on the culture that produced the 
gas ovens is: they destroyed those God-given pitiful human 
bodies but kept the gold fillings knocked from their teeth. That 
same materialism dominates so much of our life and few are 
free from it* 

Failures of the West 

Charges of collective responsibility for the tragic events 
highlighted by the trial were found in other publications 
as well. But, rather than ascribing guilt to the inherent sinful 
condition of man, these comments pointed to social and 
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political failures on the part of specific groups throughout 
the Western world. The Christian Century (Apr. 19, 1961) 
cited particular sins of omission: 

On trial with Adolf Eichmann is. obviously, the German genera¬ 
tion which with him followed at nearer or greater distance 
the leadership of Hitler. . . the state of Israel and its system of 
justice.. .the United Nations and the world court, which have 
provided no way to try a criminal like Eichmann. And each 
one of us is on trial, for we share in collective evil of many 
kinds yet refuse to acknowledge our guilt or to set up adequate 
means of judging it or dealing with it.... Six million Jews 
would not have died under Eichmann if our doors had not been 
held fast shut against their immigration in the ^O's. 

The United Church Herald (May 4, 1961) recalled the 
same historic failures and emphasized that 

... it is not Adolf Eichmann alone who is on trial in the bullet¬ 
proof witness box in Jerusalem. Such ghastly evil is a collective 
crime.. .. More specifically, all people are guilty who watched 
the bureaucratic and militaristic Nazi system carry on its in¬ 
comparable inhumanities with little or no protest. The sickness 
of soul embodied in the Nazis did not vanish with the military 
defeat of Hitler. It flourishes today wherever there is complacent 
self-righteousness and wherever violent hate poisons human re¬ 
lations. 

In a later issue of the same magazine (Jan. 25, 1962), 
William Robert Miller, of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
expanded on the irresponsibility of present-day citizens: 

In thinking about the Nazis we like to forget that there are 
Americans who share in Eichmann’s dream of a world rid of 
Jews, Communists, Negroes, Catholics or others they do not like 
—the Ku Klux Klan is an obvious example, but not the only 
one.... 

We are always the righteous ones; our sins are minor and par¬ 
donable—even when they take such forms as the atomic bomb¬ 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.... 

Sin is not the sole property of others. There is that of Eichmann 
in every one of us. He got caught. We are still at large—we 
Americans, we Israelis, we Russians, we Germans* -. - 
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Self-Examination: Personal and Institutional 

Although many religious journals displayed a profoundly 
self-critical approach, they generally addressed themselves 
to the personal morality and behavior of the reader, seldom 
to the record of organized religion. Readers 5 letters calling 
for self-examination on the part of the churches occasionally 
met with defensive reactions by editors. 

A sequence of editorials and letters in the Lutheran pro¬ 
vides an illustration. In the issue of May 3, 1961. the editor 
vigorously opposed the Eichmann trial on various grounds. 
Several letters from readers took issue with this stand; one 
charged that “Christian hands are not altogether clean 5 ’ and 
that “the Lutheran of an earlier day (Sept, 22, 1937) even 
justified Hitler,” The editor replied (June 7): 

People who write to me say this: “Don’t you realize that we 
too are guilty? We lived in the World that permitted this mon¬ 
strous crime against the Jews.” That’* true. Merely by being 
alive in a world where terrible things happen, we share in 
the guilL But what could we do? .,, Respect and affection 
toward Jews living in our land seemed to me about as much 
as we could offer in the days of the Hitler holocaust. 

Maybe that wasn’t all we could have done. But that’s part of 
the past. The question now is, what can we do about the racial 
wrath which Afrikaaners are pouring out upon the defenseless 
black people in South Africa? ., , 

A subsequent editorial (Oct, 25) took William L, Shirer 
to task for reviving, in his Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
what the Lutheran termed “the tired tirades of the 30’s about 
Luther preparing the way for Hitler and being a Jew-hater.” 
Martin Luther’s anti-Jewish sermons and recommendations 
for oppressive measures against the Jews are a matter of 
historical record. The attempt to dismiss this record as a 
“tired tirade” stands in sharp contrast to the forthright self¬ 
appraisal by German Lutheran spokesmen. It should be 
noted, however, that a number of months later—after the 
verdict and sentencing of Eichmann—the Lutheran did con- 
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sider the performance of the churches under the Hitler regime 
(Jan. 3,1962). 

The role of German religious leaders under nazism also 
was questioned in a candid letter to the evangelical publi¬ 
cation, Eternity (June 1961): 

Why did German Christians accept Hider? Why were they so 
deceived by him? They had access to Mein Kampf . They knew 
what Hitler thought of Christ, the Jews and war long before 
he tried to come to power.... 

The relatively few pastors who protested were all eliminated 
by the Nazis because their church leaders had been largely won 
over. If, however, the leadership had sounded a clear prophetic 
note early in the course of Hitler’s struggle for power, might 
they have encouraged far more pastors and individual Chris¬ 
tians to stand against this anti-Christ? 

What does a Christian do when he finds himself in a country 
ruled by a tyrant such as Hitler? . T . 

Eternity’s immediate response dealt only with the last of 
these questions, though several months later (Dec.) the 
magazine did examine, in a different context, the widespread 
acquiescence of Christians in Nazi anti-Semitism. 

In an editorial after the trial, America (Mar. 24, 1962) 
replied at length to a rabbi who, in an interview published 
in the same issue, reproached the American Christian com¬ 
munity for what he considered an inadequate response to 
the Eichmann case* The editor saw “a failure of communi¬ 
cation”: the Jew upset because Christians had not come to 
grips with the Christian element in the society that produced 
Eichmann, and the Christian 

puzzled, even indignant, because the Jew finds some connection 
between him and the Nazis... hurt, because he regards himself 
in fact as a defender of the Jews. 

About half of the editorial was devoted to the trial’s short¬ 
comings: its “narrow perspectives,” which deprived Hitler’s 
offenses of their character “as crimes against our common 
humanity”; its “shaky juridical basis”; the disregard for 
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due process in Eichmann’s abduction; the “diminishing re¬ 
turns” of exhuming past tragedy. Such detailed attention to 
the weaknesses of the trial is noteworthy in view of the 
magazine’s previous comments. Before and during the event, 
except for one expression of concern over Israel's “monopo* 
lizing” of the trial (Mar. 25, 1961), America had not dis- 
cussed procedural matters; indeed, an earlier editorial (July 
29, 1961) stated: “The main avowed and unavowed objec¬ 
tives of the trial seem to have been achieved*” 

Outspoken criticism of organized Christianity appeared 
in the independent Protestant monthly, Christian Herald 
(Sept. 1961), where Kenneth L. Wilson, the executive editor, 
described his feelings while attending the trial: 

To hear a witness recount in unadorned courtroom language, 
“The Jewish corpses were hung up in the slaughterhouse and 
labeled ‘Fresh meat—Kosher 5 55 ... is like looking through an 
open door into a Hell which is the more terrifying because of 
man’s own making. 

Where, I wondered, was the Christian Church? Save for isolated 
examples of sacrificial courage, the church was either unin¬ 
formed or preoccupied or unfeeling or cowed. . . . 

If few publications took cognizance of organized religion’s 
relative silence in the face of Nazi anti-Semitism, even fewer 
examined anti-Jewish prejudice from the perspective of its 
long history in Western culture. Though universally con¬ 
demned, anti-Semitism was seldom acknowledged to be an 
ancient and persistent reality, and few attempts were made 
to isolate and explore its various sources. One of the rare 
editorials to suggest that prejudice against Jews might have 
religious roots, as well as others, appeared in the Unitarian 
Register and Universalist Leader* (June 1961): 

Even religion is involved. ... We still teach our children to point 
the finger at the Jews for the death of Jesus. Our temples still 
segregate us from those who are not “our kind of people.” 


*The Unitarian Register (previously quoted) and the Univeraaliat Leader 
merged into a single publication in May 1961. 



The Catholic Sentinel (Portland, Ore., Apr. 20, 1961) 
also took the long view: 

The Eichmann trial is important Lo the entire world, because 
the whole world is on trial, Anti-Semitism was not confined to 
Nazi Germany or limited to the time that AdoH Hitler ruled 
the Third Reich. Persecution of the Jews is a black mark on 
the history of Christendom. .,, 

Perhaps the most searching examination of anti-Semitism 
as a problem confronting Christians was published in the 
Commonweal (May 12, 1961), Two questions were asked 
by the editor, James O’Gara: 

Could the Nazi horror have sprung full-blown out of nowhere, 
without centuries of anti-Semitism to nourish and give it 
strength in secret? And when the dark shadow of Nazism 
appeared over Germany, was the Christian response to this evil 
even remotely adequate? To my mind, the painful answer to 
both questions has to be no. 

The sacred liturgy of the Church is sprinkled with references 
to our roots in Israel. ... But does our secular history and 
private conduct reflect this fact? By and large, with noble and 
notable exceptions, 1 think not. 

Perhaps at this late date it is impossible to estimate with any 
real accuracy the nature and the depth of the Christian response 
to Hitler's madness. Perhaps it is belter that we simply pay 
honor to those who spoke up against the rise of barbarism, 
while we withhold judgment on those who were silent—if only 
because few of us are able to say with any degree of certainty 
what we ourselves would do in the face of a similar test. But 
I think we do have to admit the obvious: for every Christian 
voice that was raised against Hitler, there were hundreds which 
were not and this not only in Germany. 

Reactions to the Verdict t Sentence and Execution 

In discussing the verdict and sentence pronounced on 
Eichmann, most religious publications retained their earlier 
viewpoints and preoccupations; but after his execution on 
May 31, 1962, some examined the significance of the trial 
in a wider context- 
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Thus, the Christian Century responded to the verdict hy 
stating, for the third time, its arguments against a death 
sentence (Dec, 27, 1961): 

The Eichmann verdict was just but not merciful.... If ever a 
nation can be justified in executing a criminal, Israel is justified 
in executing Eichmann. But - ■ . the only time a state is justified 
in taking a human life is when such action will protect other 
lives against the clear and present danger that they will be 
destroyed. If Eichmann... had been allowed to live, he would 
not have endangered Israel. In taking his life in return for his 
crimes, Israel assumes a power no state should grasp—the 
power of God. ... 

But after the execution, the editor deplored Eichmann’s 
penalty on different grounds; anti-Semitism, clearly identi¬ 
fied as the real “enemy,” was now brought into the center 
of the picture (Jpne 13, 1962): 

[The execution] will not awaken the genteel anti-Semite to an 
awareness of the vileness of his own contempt for Jews, his fel¬ 
low men. It is humanly impossible for any incipient anti-Semite 
to identify himself with a man whose horrible deeds were so 
monstrous as EichmannV Eichmann is gone; anti-Semitism re* 
mains. This is the enemy and all the garrisons of church and 
nation should be mobilized to destroy it. 

The Pilot, whose initial attitude had combined approval 
and disapproval, received the verdict with similarly mixed 
feelings (Dec. 23, 1961): 

It would have been something close to ridiculous if the finding 
had been anything else than guilty.... [But] we have not really 
been witnessing a legal trial at all—the trappings of legality 
were carefully preserved but the proceedings were unheard of 
in law r as we have known it.. . . His captors have fared badly 
also as the severity of the justice took on the edge of vengeance, 
while noble suffering softened into self-pity. *.. The trial, as a 
trial, has been a failure—but it has been a reminder. 

Following the execution, however, a new emphasis ap¬ 
peared in the Pilot’s exploration of the trial’s meaning 
(June 6, 1962; partly reprinted in the Catholic News, June 
16). After a recapitulation of previous objections (“The 
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trial was tedious and the death was an anti-climax”), the 
question of collective involvement—barely mentioned in 
previous comments—was examined with candor: 

When [Eichmann] described himself as a little man in a big 
machine—there is a terrible sense in which he was absolutely 
right. The rest of that machine included many others — and 
ourselves; we all played our own ignoble parts, even when they 
were small ones. It would be too bad if Eichmann’s death freed 
us from every remorse. In too many cases this Is precisely 
what was done, inadvertently, late one night last week in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Unlike the journals just cited, the Pittsburgh Catholic 
retained its viewpoint unchanged. After the verdict, the 
proceedings were described (Dec. 28, 1961) as 

less the trial of a man than a lecture to the world, and a lecture 
in which the elements of moral justice and propaganda repeat¬ 
edly became entangled. 

In the same spirit, a later editorial (June 7, 1962) de¬ 
scribed Eichmann’s execution as “pathetically anti-climatic,” 
and asserted that “the great lessons Israel hoped to drive 
home were lost on an unresponsive audience.” Some day, 
the editor said, historians would explain the lack of response 
throughout the world, and only then 

may we appreciate the extent of the disenchantment over the 
unresolved legal questions stemming from Eichmann’s capture, 
arrest and trial; only then, too, may we appreciate how 
thoroughly the inordinately long trial bored, then alienated even 
the sympathetic. 

Christianity Today, which had previously stressed the in* 
hercnt sinfulness of man (“the biblical verdict on human 
nature”) and mildly criticized Jews for “not seeing in 
Eichmann everyman’s potentiality for declension” (Sept. 25, 
1961), now discussed the verdict from the same theological 
viewpoint (Jan. 5, 1962). After declaring that the sentence 
came as no surprise, and that a non-Jewish jury probably 
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would have pronounced a similar verdict, the editor con¬ 
tinued with this observation: 

The trial is not without subtle theological overtones concerning 
Jewry and the Christ Aware that the fate of a certain First 
Century Man touched the destinies of all mankind of every 
clime and of every time, many Christians were surprised at 
Eichmann’s conviction for “unsurpassed” crimes against hu¬ 
manity. So too, Eichmann’s declaration that the “wrong man” 
was found guilty and “must now suffer for the acts of others*’ 
had an ironic turn. Throughout Christian history men who 
reject the Crucified have found it easy to regard themselves as 
some messiah who suffers for others. 

Whether this modern Barabbas goes to the gallows or goes free* 
the bare fact .remains that neither Jew nor Gentile has matured 
to the long lesson of history. It would be a gross mistake simply 
to universalize guilt for the terrible slaughter of the Jews and 
thereby conceal the pernicious evil of anti-Semitism. But it 
would be even greater error simply to pinpoint and isolate the 
tragic roots of human sin in Eichmann or in pagan Gentiles. 
Hitler’s “final solution” for the Jew seems to have provoked us 
only to deal with the foul spirit of Hitler; all too little has it 
stirred universal concern over God’s “final solution’* for the 
Jew and the Gentile. 

Subsequently, Christianity Today did not comment to any 
substantial extent on Eichmann’s execution, but did print 
(June 22, 1962) an account of his last moments as recalled 
by the Reverend William Hull, pastor of an evangelical 
congregation in Jerusalem, who had sought to convert him 
during his last days. The editor commented briefly: “In 
death Adolf Eichmann proved to be an enigma/ 5 Also fea¬ 
tured was a page of comments on the trial and execution 
from American, British, German, Russian and Israeli 
sources, plus Iwo biblical quotations, one of them—captioned 
“Reminder of Earlier Trial on Same Soil 5 ’—an account of 
the Crucifixion- 

The United Church Herald had previously discussed the 
punishment only in general terms, calling for “meticulous 
justice tempered by mercy and understanding 5 ’ (May 4, 
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1961). After the verdict, the question was treated in detail 
by William Robert Miller, who decried the death sentence 
and suggested (Jan. 25, 1962): 

It would do great honor to the state of Israel and to the Jewish 
community throughout the world if the High Court in Jeru¬ 
salem were to . -. reverse the verdict, not because of extenuating 
circumstances, for there were none, but as a noble rebuke to 
the very idea that Eichmann represents, that men may choose 
to kill their fellow men.... 

Only the mighty power of love, working through kindness, 
could thaw the frozen spark of conscience in him and crush 
out of his soul the icy bestiality that surrounds it---It would 
be the birth agony of a new being. . . . 

It is almost certain that this great opportunity will be missed, 
that the powers-that-be will let it slip by- Perhaps many of us 
will be glad to see it go by. For if Eichmann were spared for 
an experiment in redemption, and the experiment succeeded, 
it might well spring the lock on our own Pandora’s box of 
guilt and force us to face up to our own sins. 

Following Eichmann’s death, the United Church Herald 
(June 28, 1962) approved Israel’s conduct of the trial, 
stating that apprehensions about its bad effects had not been 
fulfilled, but regretted that Israel had not refused “to lake 
the life of the pitiful Eichmann”: 

Such action would have demonstrated to the world that, despite 
every reason for revenge, Israel believed that to God alone be¬ 
longs the right to take human life, since he is its source and our 
judge, 

Eichmann’s execution, the editor continued, did not take 
into account that “such ghastly evil is a collective crime,” 
and that “there was a great party in which hate was a 
political doctrine.” 

The Lutheran, for the first time, focused on Germany 
(Jan. 3, 1962). The trial’s purpose (“to remind the world 
in gruesome detail of the crimes committed against the Jews 
in the Nazi period”) was said to have been achieved, and 
earlier criticisms were not repeated. The editor went on to 
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speculate “how a great nation like Germany could havfe beeh 
involved in such horrible deeds”: 

First there must be a long period of frustration* . . , Then there 
must come a hypnotic leader who announces that the real enemy 
is some minority group working secretly within the nation. 

lurning to the United States, the editorial identified tradition¬ 
al civil rights as the prime defense against a comparable oc¬ 
currence here, and underscored the churches 5 responsibilities: 

.. * The churches must be experienced and capable in thinking 
of public questions in terms of Christian conscience. There were 
a few churchmen in Germany who did that in the 5 30’s hut not 
enough... * 

The time to talk of such things is before the evil days come, as 
they came to our brothers in Germany three short decades ago. 

An editorial in the Catholic Star Herald (Dec. 15, 1961), 
after mentioning the verdict without comment, went on to 
review Eichmann’s crimes and focus attention on the under¬ 
lying issue of anti-Semitism: 

As we recall that bitter and black memory of our age, let us 
recognize the duty to wash away any traces of anti-Semitism 
in the hearts of the young. A future generation may forget such 
incredible cruelties if we are not at pains to instruct them in 
love for our Jewish brethren* For Abraham is their father and 
ours. Moses is their lawgiver and ours* These ancient bonds of 
brotherhood must always he remembered. As Pius Xll once 
said, “Spiritually we are Semites*” 

And let us pray today that God will grant eternal life to those 
Jews who died in torment. Nor must we forget to do penance. 
For all of us who sat by complacently while our Jewish brethren 
were butchered, all of us who joined or nodded approval at our 
own American brands of anti-SemiLism, all of us who nourished 
hatred for the Jews in the hearts of the young—all such stand 
guilty with Eichmann. For Eichmann is more than another 
guilty mortal. He is the frankenstein our collective intolerance 
and insanity produced* Let us all atone* 

The Commonweal (June 15, 1962; partly reprinted in the 
Catholic News, June 16) used the execution as an occasion 
to explore “what the meaning of Eichmann and his life was; 
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and the meaning, in the end, of the murder of six million 
Jews.” One by one, the editor rejected the various images 
into which Eichmann had been abstracted. He was not 
“simply an ignorant, misguided man, misused and manipu¬ 
lated by more brilliant superiors”; he was not a barbarian; 
he was not even an unbeliever: 

He seems to have lived, like the rest of us, on cliches and popu¬ 
lar pieties: that one must be loyal to one’s superiors, that 
patriotism excuses many excesses, that only a few men are 
responsible for the crimes of many, that the individual can do 
very litde. 

Yet in the end it is perhaps as great a distortion to see Eich¬ 
mann as Everyman as it is to see him as not a man at all. The 
ordinary person, we still believe, would at some point or other 
have revolted from carrying out his orders as faithfully as did 
Eichmann. Many, we know, did and many died rather than give 
allegiance to Hitter.... 

We can at least teach men—by opening the book of Adolf Eich- 
mann’s career—that any evil they participate in is their evil; 
that neither duty nor loyalty nor ignorance nor some purported 
higher value can excuse us from choosing for ourselves. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION OF REACTIONS 


As Americans, Christian journalists share the loyalty of 
their fellow citizens to an enlightened political tradition and 
a concept of justice, rooted in constitutional law, which places 
strong emphasis on procedural safeguards of individual 
rights. As spokesmen for a religious viewpoint—unlike 
secular journalists-—they also seek to bring particular 
religious insights to the scrutiny of social and political 
questions. 

This commitment has been evident in comments on num¬ 
erous vital topics—fallout shelters, nuclear weapons, race 
relations, to name a few. In addressing themselves to such 
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issues, virtually all religious journalists have grappled with 
the underlying problems posed to the conscientious Christian, 
searching beyond the technical or legal pros and cons to 
single out basic moral questions. When, for example, the 
subject at hand has involved civil-rights legislation, the 
religious editors, even while examining the legal aspects, 
have generally kept the underlying moral issue of racial 
justice centrally in focus* 

Thus it seems fitting to consider how this dual commitment 
—to uphold traditional American values, and clarify basic 
moral and religious questions—found expression in religious- 
press discussions of the Eichmann trial. 


Questions of Procedure and Motivation 

Before the trial and at its outset, the religious press did 
not exhibit the almost universal interest manifested by the 
general daily newspapers. Most of the early comments in 
the religious press were directed to the legal issues* The 
Protestant press, even at this time, showed marked preoccu¬ 
pation with what sentence the court should pronounce—a 
subject which evoked very little interest in the Catholic press 
at any time, and virtually none in the secular press until the 
end of the trial. 

The initial question of whether Eichmann should be tried 
by Israel embraced many related questions, such as Israeli 
right to jurisdiction and the fairness of the procedure; and 
fundamental considerations, such as Eichmann’s personal re¬ 
sponsibility for the crimes he had committed, and the need 
to bring such criminals to justice. 

The argument advanced in many secular papers that the 
trial was necessary in the interests of a higher justice was 
found in only two or three instances in the Catholic press 
and not at all in the Protestant journals, ^hen the trial*? 
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validity was discussed, it was largely in terms of the pro¬ 
cedural or jurisdictional questions, with less emphasis on 
moral goals. No one, of course, recommended that Eichmann 
go free; yet some who bitterly attacked Israel’s jurisdiction 
suggested no alternative venue. Others mentioned an inter¬ 
national tribunal or a German court, but gave little or no 
explanation of how these alternatives might have been effec¬ 
tuated, instead enlarging upon the impropriety of a trial in 
Israel, 

Preoccupation with the legal arguments and concern about 
the ultimate punishment combined to shift the focus of atten¬ 
tion from “What did Eichmann do?” to “What is Israel going 
to do to Eichmann?” The emphasis on Israel was further 
heightened by anxiety, frequently expressed, regarding Is¬ 
rael’s assumption of the role of prosecutor. 

As noted, this issue aroused discomfort in the general 
press as well. But where secular writers were troubled by 
departures from established procedures of Anglo-Saxon law, 
notably Israel’s dual role as prosecutor and judge, the 
Christian press introduced another theme. Some .comments 
implied that Eichmann’s capture and trial were prompted 
by vengeful impulses derived from Jewish religious concepts. 

Allusions to the “eye-for-an-eye” code of Mosaic times and 
to Judaism’s “ancient God of retribution” suggested the 
persistence of a long-standing caricature which contrasts 
Christianity’s emphasis on God’s love and Judaism’s sup¬ 
posed emphasis on God’s wrath. Implicit in some of these 
comments was a polemical view of Judaism, bearing little 
relation to the realities of Jewish ethical thought or the 
traditionally humane interpretation of the Mosaic code- 

Such reactions, as well as the preposterous analogy drawn 
by several writers between the trial of Eichmann and of 
Jesus (see pp. 63-64), raised the inescapable question: Had 
Eichmann’s trial been conducted by any other nation, would 
it have called forth similar references? 
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Moral Abstractions 


As the trial progressed, some religious publications began 
to examine and interpret the horrendous evidence disclosed 
in the courtroom. Their reactions were much the same as 
those of the secular press. All, understandably, acknowledged 
a kind of helplessness in attempting to assimilate the over¬ 
whelming fact that a group of men, in the heart of civilized 
Europe, could draw up a plan to wipe an entire people 
from the earth by methodically rounding them up, transport¬ 
ing them through an intricate network of trains, buses and 
trucks to designated death factories, and murdering them to 
the last man, woman and child. Behind much of the editorial 
comment was the unspoken question: “How could it have 
happened?” 

In efforts to answer this question, a few religious-press 
commentators examined the historical realities of the Nazi 
period, trying to assess the breakdown of moral responsi¬ 
bility among particular individuals, leaders and institutions 
—religious groups not excepted. For the most part, however, 
these realities and Eichmann himself were abstracted into 
concepts too broad to serve as a key to historical specifics. 

Time and again, Eichmann was pictured as a man “not 
taught to obey God,” and the moral issues raised by the trial 
were frequently interpreted as “obedience to God versus 
obedience to secular authority.” Implicit in this formulation 
was the suggestion that a genuine religious commitment would 
necessarily have led all devout individuals to be anti-Nazi-— 
despite the fact that, profoundly anti-Christian though nazism 
was, many church people and institutions did become in¬ 
volved with it to a greater or lesser degree. 

While obedience to God versus obedience to secular author- 
ity may indeed have posed the ultimate question of choice 
to the religious conscience, this vital question tended in retro¬ 
spect to lose its meaning when raised without examination 
of the specific circumstances. 
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There was evident throughout the religious press a con* 
scientious desire not to let Eichmann become a scapegoat on 
whom a whole generation might self-righteously unload its 
sins. Thus, he was often seen as a symbol of man’s inhuman¬ 
ity or sinfulness throughout the ages. Yet, Eichmann the 
symbol sometimes eclipsed Eichmann the man, and with 
him, the man-made actuality of genocide. In effect, while 
rejecting one scapegoat, some writers simply replaced him 
with another: an innately sinful and unregenerate mankind, 
leaving unaccounted-for the distinction between those who 
cooperated with the Nazis and those who opposed them— 
and between the victims and perpetrators of mass-murder. 

Many writers related Eichmann and nazism to examples 
of present-day injustice, both within the United States and 
elsewhere. But sometimes the examples themselves, rather 
than Eichmann and his era, were the center of attention. 
Thus, when some journals mentioned the trial only to bring 
out the point that Communist crimes remain unpunished, or 
when another responded to questions concerning Protestant 
responsibilities and attitudes in Hitler’s time by directing 
attention to the plight of South Africa’s Negroes, these prob¬ 
lems served to supersede, rather than illustrate, the case at 
hand. 

There was, however, plentiful and critical self-examination, 
and its sincerity was beyond doubt. There were widespread 
and profound declarations of conscience, confessions of prior 
indifference, and reminders of the possible link between 
“polite” discrimination and the bigotry that leads to mass 
murder. Again and again, readers were called upon to com* 
bat racial and religious prejudice in any form, to stand up 
for the rights of others, and to ensure that “it shall not hap¬ 
pen again,” Guidelines for future conduct were generally 
forthright and explicit; references to past failures were more 
often abstract or remote. Few writers delineated, in terms of 
the actual choices made by Christian individuals and institu¬ 
tions, what did happen that must not happen again. 
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Anti-Semitism 


It would seem axiomatic that the events of the Hitler era 
—in particular, the crimes for which Adolf Eichmann had 
special responsibility—could not be considered without ac¬ 
knowledging the centrality of anti-Semitism to Nazi ideology 
and policies. Moreover, without a long tradition of anti-Sem¬ 
itism in European culture* implemented through persistent 
measures of discrimination and exclusion it is improbable 
that the anti-Jewish legislation, roundups and deportations 
that preceded and paved the way for the mass murders could 
have been carried out with so little popular resistance. It 
was therefore to be anticipated that both the secular and 
religious press would explore, each from its own perspective* 
the question of anti-Semitism in some depth. The religious 
publications might reasonably be expected to examine* among 
other things, the distinctively Christian factors* historic and 
religious* which have influenced the attitudes of Christians 
toward Jews. 

Yet the religious press* with a few notable exceptions, 
tended to avoid the subject* treating it for the most part, as 
did the majority of the secular press* only in highly general¬ 
ized terms. ‘‘Racism” or “brutality*” appropriate though they 
are as over-all rubrics* too often served to gloss over the 
identity of anti-Semitism as a distinct form of racism with 
a unique history which included religious roots. 

When mentioned in the religious press* anti-Semitism was 
generally treated as if it had sprung full-blown from the 
twisted minds of Nazi propagandists who played upon the 
pagan element in man's nature—“the barbarian hiding in the 
human race,” whom “only the Lord Christ can shackle,” as 
the Watchman-Examiner phrased it (June 1, 1961). That this 
barbaric urge, stimulated by nazism, resulted in the murder 
of six million Jews was seen as hardly different from the 
Nazis 9 general brutality toward subject peoples and political. 
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opponents. Rarely was it noted that a deliberate national 
policy of mass annihilation distinguished the Nazi crimes 
against the Jews from the Nazi crimes against others; even 
though they suffered at Nazi hands by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, Christians were never selected for extinction as a 
group. The religious writers, scrupulous as they were in 
differentiating between the Nazis and the German people, 
drew no similarly clear differentiation among those who suf¬ 
fered at the hands of nazism, all being viewed as if they 
were victims of a terror directed in equal measure against 
Jews and Christians, opposed in equal measure by both. 

Still, any attempt to interpret this failure to probe the 
roots of anti-Semitism or acknowledge its fundamental role 
in Nazi public philosophy must once again take into account 
the dual identity of American Christian-press journalists. 
It may be argued that, as religious spokesmen, they inherit 
a share in Christianity’s long, ambiguous relationship with 
the Jews, and should therefore have brought an awareness 
of that history to the discussion of a case in which anti- 
Semitism was so patently central. But it is nonetheless under¬ 
standable that as citizens of a nation in which the use of 
anti-Semitism as an instrument of state policy is unknown, 
they could not have identified themselves with happenings 
totally outside America’s experience and should have felt no 
obligation to search for some connection between anti-Jewish 
religious traditions and the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 

This point was explicitly made by America magazine 
(Mar. 24, 1962): 

Christians in this country do not look upon anti-Semitism as 
anything essentially different from the discrimination practiced 
on the many other minority groups here. •.. This, many Ameri¬ 
cans believe, is a far cry from the anti-Semitism endemic in the 
Central and Eastern European countries. *.. It is only natural 
that they do not associate the two anti-Semitisms. They see 
no kinship between the two and, hence, no connection between 
themselves and Eichmann* 
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That European Christians felt their responsibility to be 
more direct and immediate is indicated by the statements 
of church spokesmen in Germany: the pronouncement of 
the Catholic bishops, which acknowledged the culpability of 
the German people, and the Kirchentag resolution of the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Church, which pointed to the reli¬ 
gious roots of anti-Semitism and acknowledged the involve¬ 
ment of Evangelical Christians. 

It may well be found that the full response of religious* 
press editors is not measurable alone in terms of what was 
written about the trial itself. For example, Christianity To¬ 
day* which took no noticeably self-critical stance in its im¬ 
mediate comments on the case, had this to say in a long 
discussion of Christian-Jewish understanding (Nov. 10, 
1961): 

While pagans inaugurated and implemented the Nazi crimes 
against Jewry, Christians stood by and accepted them uncriti¬ 
cally. Could the Nazi persecutions have been perpetrated without 
a long-standing atmosphere of anti-Jewish attitudes to which 
the Christian community had subscribed? Because the Jews had 
cut themselves off from Jesus of Nazareth* had the Christians 
in turn severed them from the bond of humanity? 

A similar perspective was evident in Eternity (Dec. 1961). 
Discussing a recent attack on a Church of Christ mission in 
Jerusalem, the consulting editor, Joseph T. Bayly, cited the 
historical background of tensions between Christians and 
Jews, and the failure of many Christian nations to grant 
asylum to Hitler’s victims. Not without irony, the author 
then recalled his conversations with German Christian stu¬ 
dents shortly after the war: 

. .. They told of refusing to take dancing lessons because their 
parents had taught them that dancing was wrong. This decision 
had meant sacrifice, they said, since social dancing was required 
of officer candidates and they had thus missed out on promotion. 

I remember my feeling of surprise. Christians were the same 
ever y where—they w eren’t a frai d to spe ak o ut, even against 
Hitler, when it came to social dancing. 
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The Providence Visitor concluded an editorial (June 2, 
1961) dealing with a pamphlet, ^Has Anti-Semitism Chris¬ 
tian Roots?” with this admonition: 

The Hoty Father has provided the example. All Catholics should 
avoid anything that would give even the semblance of offense 
or misunderstanding to the Jewish people who have suffered 
so much at the hands of reputed Christians. 

In a critical appraisal of Protestant social action, pub¬ 
lished in the Christian Century (Jan. 24, 1962), Wilbur 
Elston wrote * 

_ _. Despite our revulsion at the nazis’ deeds, the United States 
did not open wide its doors to the victims of persecution. It 
is true that some churchmen wanted us to do more than we did. 
And it is true that the United States was the first nation to 
recognize the State of Israel—though one may ask whether this 
quick recognition was not in part the reaction of a guilty na¬ 
tional conscience for our failure as a nation to do more for the 
Jews. What I ask myself is whether the Christian church could 
not have given more help to the victims of the nazis—and per¬ 
haps even have prevented some of the horrible pogroms. 

Such observations, while not widespread, nevertheless sug¬ 
gest that the revelations of the trial may have penetrated the 
consciousness and influenced the perceptions of religious edi¬ 
tors to a degree not immediately evident. It may be that the 
avalanche of brutal truths unleashed in the Jerusalem court¬ 
room, too shattering, perhaps, to be directly confronted, had 
profound reverberations that have not yet been fully heard. 
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